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TRUE STORY. 




WAS travelling in Germany from 
Weimar to Frankfort, and had stop- 
ped at a little town one or two 
stages beyond Fulda ; I was stand- 
ing at the window of the inn, which 
_ .. - was opposite to the post-house, and 

^')\ looking at acrowdof travellerswho 

had just been disgorpied from a huge eil-wagen, or 
post-coach, which was standing there. Among them 
was one female, who, before I was awnre, filed my 
attention. Although closely enveloped in a winter 
s from head to foot, her height, and the easy de- 
which she moved, showed that her figure 
was fine and well proportioned; and as the wind 
blew aside her black veil, I had a glimpse of features 
which slill further excited my curiosity. I had time 
to consiticr her as she flighted and walked over to 
the inn alone. She entered the room at once — it ' 
was a sort of public saloon — in which I n-as ; sum- 
moned the waiter, whom she addressed in a good- 
humored but rather familiar style, and ordered 
breakfast ; not a cup of chocolate or cnfe an hi'il, 
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A TEUE STOBV. 

as became a heroine, (for you see I was resolved that 
she should be one,) but a very substantial C-ernian 
breakfast — soup, a cutlet, and a pint of good wine: 
it was then about ten o'clock. While this was pre- 
paring she threw off her travelling accoutrements ; 
first a dark cloak, richly lined with fur ; one or two 
shawls , a sort of pelisse, or rather surtout, reaching 
to the knees, with long loose sleeves, such as you may 
see m the prints of Tartar or Muscovite costumes ; 
this was made of a beautiful Indian shawl, lined with 
blue silk, and trimmed with sables ; under these splen- 
did and multifarious coverings, she wore a dress of 
deep mourning. Her figure, when displayed, excited 
my admiration. It was one of the most (.lerfect I 
ever beheld. Her feet, hands and head were small 
in proportion to her figure ; her face was not so 
striking — it was pretty, rather than handsome ; her 
small mouth closed lirinly, so as to give a marked 
and singular expression of resolution and decision to 
a phjsit^nomy otherwise frank and good-humored 
Her e}es,also small, were of a dark hazel, bright, 
and with long blonde eyelashes. Her abundant fair 
hair wa« plaited in several bands and fistened on 
tlie lop of her head in the fashion of the Girnnn 
peasant girls. Her voice would haie been deemed *% 
rather high pitched "for ears polite but it vns n 
deficient in melody ; and though her CTpre^sion w is /' 
grave and even sad upon our first encounter, I -soon 
found that mirth, and not sadness was the natural 
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character of her mind, as of her countenance. When 
any thing ridiculous occurred, she burst at once into 
a laugh — such a merry, musical peal, that it was 
impossilile not to sympathize in it. Her whole ap- 
pearance and manner gave me the idea of a farmer's 
buxom daughter. Nothing could be more distant 
from our notions of the lady-like, yet nothing could 
be more free from impropriety, more expressive of 
native innocence and modesty ; but the splendor of 
her dress did not exactly suit with her deportment — 
it puzzled me. I observed when she drew off her 
giove, that she wore a number of silver rings of a 
peculiar fashion, and among them a fine diamond. 
She walked up and down while her breakfast was 
preparing, seemingly lost in painful meditation ; but 
when it appeared, she sat down and did justice to it, 
as one who had been many hours without food. 
While she was thus engaged, the conductor of the 
eil-wiigen and one of the passenj^ers came in, and 
spoke to her w^ith interest and resjject. Soon after- 
ward came the mistress of the inn (who had never 
deigned to notice me, for it is not the fashion in Ger- 
many ;) she came wilh an offer of services, and from 
the conversation I galiiered, wilh astonishment, Ibat 
this young creature — she sSemed not more than two 
or tbree-a nd- twenty — was on her way home, alone 
and unprotected, from — can you imagine ? — even the 
wilds of Siberia! But then what had brought her 
there ? I listened in hopes of discovering ; but they 
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all talked so fant that [ couid make out nothing more. 
Afterward, I had occasion to go over to a little sliop 
to make some purchase. On my return 1 found her 
crying bitterly, and my maid, also in tears, was com- 
forting her with great volubility. Now, though my 
having in Gennan, like Orlando's beard, was not con- 
siderable, and my heroine spoke stiii less French, 1 
could not help assisting in the talk of consolatiun — 
never, certainly, were my curiosity and interest more 
strongly excited ! Subsequently we met at Frank- 
fort, where we were lodged in the same hotel, and I 
was enabled to offer her a seat in my vehicle to 
Mayence. Thus 1 had opporiunilJes of hearing her 
whole history, related at different times, and in parts 
and parcels ; and I will now endeavor to give it to 
you in a connected form. I may possibly make 
some mistake with regard lo the order of events, but 
I promise you faithfully, that where my recollection 
of names, or dates, or circumstances may fail me, I 
will not, like Mademoiselle de Monlpensier, make use 
of my imagination lo supply these defects of my 
memory. You shall have, if not the whole truth, at 
least as much of it as 1 can remember, and with no 
fictitious interpolations and impovements. Of the 
animation of voice and manner, the vivid eloquence, 
the graphic spirit, the quick transition of feeling, and 
the grace and vivacity of gesture and action with 
which the relation was made to me by this fine un- 
tutored child of nature, I can give you no idea — it 
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was altogether a study of character f shall never 
forget. 

My heroine, — truly and in every sense does she 
deserve the name — was the daughter of a rich brew- 
er and wine merchant of Denxponts.* She was one 
of five children, two much older, and two much 
younger than herself. Her eldest brother was 
called Henri ; he had early displayed such uncom- 
mon talents, and such a decided inclination for study, 
that his father determined to give him all the advan- 
tages of a learned education, and sent him to the 
university of Etangau, in Bavaria, whence he relum- 
ed to his family with the highest tesiimonies of his 
talents and good conduct. His father now destined 
him for the clerical profession, with which his own 
wishes accorded. His sister fondly dwelt upon his 
praises, and described him, perhaps with all a sister's 
partiality, as being not only the pride of his family, 
but of all his feltosv- citizens, " tall, and handsome, and 
good," of a most benevolent, enthusiastic temper, and 
devoted to his studies. When he had been at home 
for some time, he attracted the notice of one of the 
princes in the north of Germany, with whom he 
travelled, I believe, in the capacity of secretary. 
The name of the prince, and the particulars of this ^^ 
part of his life have escaped me ; but it appeared 
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12 A TBUE STORY. 

that, through Ihe recommendation of this powerful 
patron, he became prolessor of theology in a univer- 
sity of Courhind ; I ihiiil; at Riga, or somewliere near 
it, for the name of tliis city was continually recurring 
in her narrative. Henri was at this lime about 
eigh t- a n d - 1 wen ty . 

While here, it was his fate lo fail passionately in 
love with the daughter of a rich Jew merchant. 
His religious zeal mingled with his love : he was 
as anxious to convert his mistress as to iKas.fess her 
— and, ill fact, the firet was a neces.sary jireliiniuary 
to the second ; the consequences were ail in the 
usual style of such nialtors. The relation.'! discov- 
ered the correspondence, and the young Jewess was 
forbidden to see or to sjjuak to her lover. They met 
in secret. What arguments he might use toconvert 
this modern Jessica 1 know not, but they prevailed. 
She declared herself convinced, and consented to fly 
with him beyond the frontiers, into Silesia, to be 
baptized and to become Ids wife. 

Apparently their plans were not well arranged, or 
were betrayed ; foi' they were pursued liy iiei' rela- 
tions and Ihe police Tnd overtaken before they reach- 
ed the frontiers The young man was accuser! of 
carrjmg off his Jewish love by force, and ihis, 1 be- ;-' 
lieve at Rigi where the Jews are protccled, is a jj 
capita! crime The affair was brought before the 
tribunal and the accused defended himself by de- 
claring that the girl hiid fled with him by her own 
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free will ; that she was a Christian, and his betrothed 
bride, as they had exchanged rings, or had gone 
through some similar ceremony. The father Jew 
denied this on the part of his daughter, and Henri 
desired to be confronted with the lady who was thus 
said to have turned his accuser. Her family made 
many difficulties, but by the order of the judge she 
was obliged to appear. She was brought into the 
court of justice, pale, trembling, and supported by her 
father and others of her kindred. The judge de- 
manded whether it was by her own will that she had 
fled with Henri Ambos ? She answered in a faint 
voice, " No." Had then violence been used to carry 
her off? " Ves." Was she a christian? "No." 
Did she regard Henn as her affianced husband ? 
No 

On heanng these replies, so different from the 
truth — from all he could have anticipated, the un- 
fortunate young man appeared for a few moments 
stupified then as if seized with a sudden fury he 
made a desperate effort to rush upon the >oung 
Jewess On being prevented he drew a knife from 
his pocket wh ch he attempted to plunge into his 
own bo om but it was wrested from him in the 
scuSte he wis wounded in the hands and face and ' 
the joung lady swooned away The sight of his 
mistress inscnsble and hia own blood flowing re- 
stored the lover to his senses He becime sullenly 
calm oflered not another word m his own defence 
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refused to answer any questions, and wus iiitrnedi- 
ately conveyed Id prisun. 

These particulars came to the kiiowiedge of his 
family after the lapse of many months, but of his 
subsequent fate they could learn nothing. Neillier 
his sentence nor his punishment could be ascertain- 
ed ; and although one of his relati e t to R ^a, 
for the purpose of obtaining some ii I it on — s le 
redress — he returned without having afTec ed e tl cr 
of Ihe pur|K>ses of his journey. Wle ler He ri 
had died of his wounds, or languished n a jx. pelual 
dungeon, remained a mystery. 

Six years thus passed away. His father died : 
his mother, who persisted in hoping, while all others 
despaired, lingered on in heart-wearing susjiense. 
At length, in the beginning of la*t year (li 
travelling merchant passed through the city of 
Deuiponts, and inquired for the family of Ambos. 
He informed them that in the preceding year, lie 
had seen nnd spoken to a man in rags, with a long 
beard, who was working in fetters with other crimi- 
nals, near the fortress of Barinska, in Siberia ; who 
described himself as Henri Ambas, a pastor of the 
Lutheran chureh, unjustly condemned, and besought 
him with tears and the most urgent supplicatioua, to 
convey some tidings of him to his unhajtpy parents, 
and beseech them to use every means to obtain his 
liberation. 

You must imagine — ^for I cannot dtscnlie ns she 
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described — the feelings which this inlelligence es- 
cited. A family council was held, and it was deter- 
mined at once that application should he made to 
the police authorities of St. Petersburgh, to ascer- 
tain beyond a doubt the fate of jxwr Henri — that a 
petition in his favor must be presented to the Em- 
peror of Russia : but who was to present it ? The 
second brother offered himself, but he had a wife and 
two children ; the wife protested that she should die 
if her husband left her, and would not hear of his 
going ; besides, he was the only remaining hope of 
his mother's family. The sister then said that she 
would undertake the journey, and argued that as a 
woman, she had more chance of success in such an 
aJTair than her brother. The mother acquiesced. 
There was, in truth, no alternative ; and being 
amply furnished with Ihe means, this generous, affec- 
tionate, strong-minded girl, set off alone on her long 
perilous journey. " When my mollier gave me her 
blessing," said she, " 1 made a vow to God and my 
own heart, that 1 would not return alive without the 
pardon of my brother. I feared nothing; I had 
nothing to live for. 1 had health and slrengih, and 
I had not a doubt of my own success, because I was 
resolved to succeed ; but ah ! Hebe madame ! what 
a fate was mine! and how am i reluming to my 
mother! my poor old mother !" Here she burst 
into tears, and threw herself back in the carriage. 
Afier a few minutes she resumed her narrative. 
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She reached the city of Riga without mischance. 
There she collected the necessary documents rela- 
tive to her brother's character and conduct, with all 
the circumstances of his trial, and had them proper- 
ly attested. Furnished with these papers, she pro- 
ceeded to St. Petersburgh, where she arrived safely 
in the beginning of June, 1833. She had been fur- 
nished with several letters of recommendation, and 
particularly with one to a German ecclesiastic, of 
whom she spoke with the most grateful enthusiasm, 
by the title of M. le Pasteur. She met with the 
utmost difficulty in obtaining from the i)olice the 
official return of her brother's condemnation, 
place of exile, punishment, etc. ; but at length, by 
almost incredible boldness, perseverance, and ad- 
dress, she was in possession of these, and with the 
assistance of her good friend, the pastor, she drew 
up a petition to the Emperor. With this, she wait- 
ed on the minister of the interior, to whom, with 
great difficulty, and after many applications, she 
obtained access. He treated her with great harsh- 
ness, and absolutely refused to deliver the petition. 
She threw herself on her knees, and added tears to 
entreaties ; but he was inexorable, and added bru- 
tally, " Your brother was a mauvais siij?t ; he ons^ht 
not to be pardoned, and if I were the Emperor I 
would not pardon him." Siie rose from her knees, 
and stretching her arms towards heaven, exclaimed 
with fervor, " I call God to witness that mv brother 
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waa innocent! 
the Emperor, for I can still hope !" The minister 
in a rage said, "Do you dare to speak thus to me ? 
Do you know who I am ?" " Yes," she replied ; 

"you are his excellency the minister C ; but 

what of that ? you are a cruel man ! but I put my 
trust in God and the Emperor ; and then," said she, 
"I left him, without even a courtesy, though he fol- 
lo,wed me to the door, speaking very loud and 
very angrily." 

Her suit being rejected by all the ministers (for 
even those who were most gentle, and who allowed 
the hardship of the case, still refused to interfere, or 
deliver her petition), she resolved to do what she 
had been dissuaded from attempting in the first in- 
stance — to appeal to the Emperor in person ; but it 
was in vain she lavished hundreds of dollars in 
bribes to the inferior officers ; in vain she beset the 
imperial suite, at reviews, at the theatre, on the way 
to the church : invariably beaten back by the guards 
or the attendants, she could not penetrate the Em- 
peror's presence. After spending sis weeks in daily 
ineffectual attempts of this kind, hoping every morn- 
ing, and almost despairing every evening — threat- 
ened by the police, and spurned by the officials, — ' 
Providence raised her up a friend in one of her own 
sex. Among some ladies of rank, who became in- 
terested in her story, and invited her to their houses, 
) a countess Elise something or other, whose 
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name I am sorry I did not write down. One day, 
on seeing her young protege overwhelmed with 
grief, and almost in despair, she said, with emotion, 
"I cannot dare to present your petilioo myself; I 
might be sent olT to Siberia, or at least banished the 
court; but all I can do I will, I will lend you my 
equipage and servants — I will dress you in one of 
my robes; you shall drive to the palace the next 
levee day, and obtain an audience under my name ; 
when once in the presence of the Emperor, you 
must manage for yourself. If I risk thus much will 
you venture the rest ?" " And what," said 1, '■ was 
your answer?" "Oh!" she replieil, "I could not 
answer ; but I threw myself at her feet, and kissed 
the hem of her gown !" I asked her whether she 
had not feared to risk the safely of her generous 
friend. She replied, "that thought did not strike 
me — but what would you have ? 1 cast it from me. 
I was resolved to have my brother's pardon — I 
would have sacrificed my own life to obtain it — and 
God forgive me, I thought httle of what it might 
cost another." 

This plan was soon arranged, and at the time 
appointed, my resolute heroine drove up to the 
palace in a splendid equipage, preceded by a run- 
ning footman, with three laced lackeys in full dress, 
mounted behind. She was announced as the 

Countess Elise , who supplicated a particular 

RudienCBof his majesty. The doora flew open, and 
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in a few miDulea she was in the presence of the 
Emperor, who advanced one or two steps to meet 
her, with an air of gallantry, but suddenly started 
back. . 

Here I could not help asking her, whether in that 
moment she did not feel her heart sink ? 

"No," said she, firmly, "on the contrary I felt 
my heart beat quicker and higlier! 1 sprang for- 
ward and knelt at hia feet, exclaiming with clasped 
hands, 'Pardon, imperial Majesty! Pardoft!' 
' Who are you ?' said the Emperor, astonished ; 
' and what can I do for you ?' He spoke gently, 
more gently than any of his ministers; and over- 
come even by my own hopes, I burst into a flood of 
tears, and said, ' May it please your imperial Ma- 
jesty, I am not Countess Elise , 1 am only 

the sister of the unfortunate Henri Ambos, who has 
been condemned on false accusation. pardon ! 
pardon ! Here are the papers — the proofs. O, im- 
perial Majesty, pardon my poor brother !' I held 
out the petition and the papers, and at the same 
time, prostrate on my knees, I seized the skirt of his 
embroidered coat, and jw^ssed it to my lips. The 
Emperor said, 'Rise — rise!' but I would not rise; 
I still held out my papers, resolved not to rise till he 
had taken them. At last, the Emperor, who seemed 
much moved, extended one hand towards me, and 
took the papers with the other, saying, ' Rise, made- 
moiselle— 1 command you to rise ;' I ventured to 
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kiss his hand, and said with tears, ' I pray of your 
Majesty, to read tliat paper.' He said, ' I will read 
it.' I then rose from the ground, and stood watch- 
ing him while he unfolded the paper and read it. 
His countenance changed, and he exclaimed once 
or twice, ' Is it possible ! — This is dreadful!' When 
he had finished, he folded the paper, and without 
any observation, said at once, ' Mademoiselle Am- 
bos, your brother is pardoned,' The words rang 
ir^my ears, and I again flung myself at his feet, 
saying — and yet I scarce know what I said, — ' Your 
imperial Majesty is a god upon earth ; do you in- 
deed pardon my brother ? Your ministers would 
never suffer me to approach you ; and even yet I 
fear' — He said, 'Fear nothing; you have my 
promise.' He then raised me from the ground, and 
conducled me himself to the door. I tried to thank 
and bless him, but could not ; he held out his hand 
for me to kiss, and then bowed his head as I left the 
room. Ach ja ! the Emperor is a good man, — ein 
schoner feiner Mann ! but he does not know how 
cruel hi» ministers are, and all the evil they do, and 
all the justice they refuse in his name !' 

1 have given you this scene as nearly as possible . 
in her own words. She not only related it, but i 
almost acted it over again ; she imitated alternate- 
ly, her own and the Emperor's voice and manner ; 
and such was the vivacity of her description that I 
seemed to hear and behold both, and was more pro- 




foundly moved than by any scenic representation I 
can remember, 

Od her return, she received the congratulations 
of her benefactress, the Countess Eliae, and of her 
good friend the pastor ; but both advised her to keep 
her audience and the Emperor's promise, a profound 
secret. She was the more inclined to this, because 
after the first burst of joyous emotion, her spirits 
sank. Recollecting the pains that had been taken 
to shut her from the Emperor's presence, she feared 
some unforeseen obstacle, or even some knavery on 
the part of the officers of govemmenl. She describ- 
ed her sufferings during the next few days as fear- 
ful; her agitation, her previous fatigues, and the 
terrible suspense, apparently threw her into a fever, 
or acted on her excited nerves so as to produce a 
species of delirium, though, of course, she would 
not admit this. Af\er assuring me very gravely 
that she did not believe in ghosts, she told me that 

J night, after her interview with the Emperor, 
she was reading in bed, being unable to sleep ; and 
on raising her eyes from her book, she saw the 
figure of her brother standing at the other end of 
the room ; she exclaimed, " My God, Henri, is that 
you ?" but without making any reply, the form ap- 
proached nearer and nearer to the bed, keeping its 
melancholy eyes fixed on hers till it came quite 
close to the bedside, and laid a cold heavy hand 

n her. 
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This was evidently the night-inare, but her o 
impressiou was as of a reality. The figure, after 
looking at her sadly for some minutes, during which 
she had no power either to move or to speak, turn- 
ed away ; she then made a desperate etliirt to call 
out to the daughter of her hostess, who slept in the 
next room — " Luise ! Luise !" Luise ran to her. 
" Do you not see my brother standing there ?' 
exclaimed with horror, and pointing to the other 
end of the room, whither the image conjured up by 
her excited fancy and fevered nerves appeared to 
have receded. The frightened, staring Luise, an- 
swered, " Yes." " You see," said she, appealing to 
me, " that though I might be cheated by my own 
senses, I could not doubt those of another. I thought 
to myself, (Aen, my poor Henri is dead, and God has 
permitted him lo visit rae. This idea pursued me 
all that night, and the next day ; but on the follow- 
ing day, which was Monday, just five days after I 
had seen the Emperor, a lackey, in the imperial liv- 
ery, came to my lodging, and put into my hands a 
packet, with the ' Emperor's compliments to Made- 
moiselle Ambos.' It was the pardon for my brother, 
with the Emperor's seal and signature ; then I for- 
got everything but joy !" ' 

Those mean official animals who had spurned her, 
now pressed upon her with offers of service, and 
even the minister C — offered to expedite the par- 
don himself to Siberia in order to save her trouble ; 
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but she would not suffer the precious paper out of 
her huDda ; she determiaed to carry it herself to be 
herself the bearer of glad tidings ; she had resolved 
that none but herself should take off those fetters, the 
very description of which had entered her soul ; so, 
having made her arrangements as quickly as possi- 
ble, she set off for Moscow, where she arrived in 
three days. According to her description, the town 
in Siberia, to the governor of which she carried an 
official recommendation, was nine thousand versts 
beyond Moscow ; and the fortress to which the 
wretched malefactors were exiled was at a great 
distance beyond that. I could not well make out 
the situation of either, and, unluckily, I had no map 
with me but a road map of Germany ; and it was 
evident that my heroine was no geographer. She 
told me that after leaving Moscow, she travelled 
post, seven days and seven nights, only sleeping in 
the carriage. She then reposed for two days, and 
then posted on for another seven days and seven 
nights, alone and wholly unprotected, except by her 
own innocence and energy, and a few lines of re- 
commendation, which had been given her at St. Pe- 
tersbui^h. The roads were everywhere excellent, 
the post-houses at regular distances, the travelling 
rapid ; but often, for hundreds of miles, there were 
no accommodations of any kind — scarce a human 
habitation. She even suffered from hunger, not 
being prepared to travel for so many hours together 
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without meeting with any food she could touch 
without disgust. She described with great truth 
and eloquence her own sensations as she was wheel- 
ed rapidly over those wide, silent, solitary, and ap- 
parently endless plains. 

" Sometimes," said she, " my mind seemed to 
turn — I (^ould not believe that it was a waking real- 
ity — I could not believe that it was myself. Alone 
in a strange land, — so many hundred leagues from 
my own home, and driven along as if through the 
air, with a rapidity so different from anything I had 
been used to, that it almost took my breath away." 

" Did you ever feel fear ?" I asked. 

" Ach ja ! when I waked sometimes in the car- 
riage, in the middle of the night, wondering at my- 
self, and unable immediately to collect my thoughts. 
Never at any other time." 

1 asked her if she had ever met with insult ? She 
said she had twice met with "wicked men;" but 
she had felt no alarm, she knew how to protect her- 
self: and as she said this, her countenance assumed 
an expression that showed it was not a mere boast. 
Altogether, she described her journey as being hor- 
rible, in the highest degree ; and, indeed, even the 
recollection of it made her shudder ; but at the time ' 
there was the anticipation of an unspeakable happi- 
ness, which made al! fatigues light, and all dangers 
indifferent. 

At length, in the beginning of August, she arriv- 
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ed at the end of her journey, and was courteously 
received by the commandant of the fortress. She 
presented the pardon with a hand which trembled 
with impatience and joy, too great to be restrained, 
almost to be borne. The officer looked very grave, 
and took, she thought, a long time to read the paper, 
which consisted only of six or eight lines. At last 
he stammered out, *■ I am sorry — but the Henri 
Ambos mentioned in this paper — is dead!" Poor 
girl ! she fell to the earth. 

When she reached this part of her story, she burst 
into a fresh flood of tears, wrung her hands, and for 
some time could utter nothing but passionate ex- 
clamations of grirf. '"What a horrible fate was 
mine ' I had come thus far to find — not my brother 
^-only a grave ' she repeated several times in 
accents of despair The unfortunate man had died 
a year before The fetters in which he worked had 
caused an ulcer on his leg, which he neglected, and 
after some weeks ot horrid suffering, death released 
him The ta'^k work for nearly five years, of this 
accomplished and even (earned man, in the prime 
of hia life and mental powers, had been to break 
stones upon the road chained hand and foot, aad 
confounded with the lowest malefactors. 

She found on inquiry, that some papers and let- 
ter* which her unhappy brother had drawn up by 
stPilth m the hope of being able at some time to 

I til til T his fnends, were in the possession 
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of one of the officers, wlio readily gave them up to 
her ; and with these she returned half broken-heart- 
ed to St, Petersburgh. If her former journey, when 
hope cheered her on her way. had been so fearful, 
what must have been her return ? I was not sur- 
prised to hear that on her arrival, she was seized 
with a dangerous illness, and was for many weeks 
confined to her bed. 

Her story excited much commiseration, and a very 
general interest and curiosity were excited about 
herself. She told me that a great many persons of 
rank invited her to their houses, and made her rich 
presents, among which were the splendid shawls, 
and the ring which had caught my attention, and 
excited my surprise in the first instance. The Em- 
peror expressed a wish to see her, and very gracioua- 
!y spoke a few words of condolence. "But they 
could not bring my brother back to life !" said she 
expressively. He even presented her to the Em- 
press. " And what," I asked, " did the Empress say 
to you ?" " Nothing ; but she looked $o" — drawing 
herself up. 

On receiving her brother's pardon from the em- 
peror, she had written home to her family ; but con- 
fessed that since that time she had not written — she 
had not courage to inflict a blow which might pos- 
sibly affect her mother's life ; and yet the idea of 
being obliged to tell what she dared not write seemed 
to strike her with terror. 
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But the strangest event of this strange story re- 
mains to be told ; and I will try to give it in her 
own simple words. 

She left St. Petersburgh in October, and proceed- 
ed to Riga, where those who had known her brother 
received her with interest and kindness, and sympa- 
thized in her affliction. " But," said she, " there 
was one thing I had resolved to do which yet re- 
mained undone ; 1 was resolved to see the woman 
who was the original cause of all my poor brother's 
misfortunes. I thought if once I could say to her, 
' Your falsehood has done this !' I should be satis- 
fied ; but my brother's friends dissuaded me fi-om 
this idea. They said it was better not, — that it 
could do my poor Henri no good — that it was wrong, 
— that it was unchristian, — and I submitted. I left 
Riga with a vaiturier. I had reached Pojer, on the 
Prussian frontiers, and there I stopped at the Douane, 
to have my packages searched. The chief officer 
looked at the address on my trunk, and exclaimed 
with surprise, ' Mademoiselle Ambos ! Are you any 
relation of the Professor Henri Amboa ?' ' 1 am 
his sister.' ' Good God ! I was the intimate friend of 
■your brother ! What has become of him ?' I then 
told him all I have now told you, Hebe madame ! 
and when I came to an end, this good man burst 
into tears, and for some time we wept together. 
The driver, who was standing by, heard all this 
lation, and when I turned round he was cry- 
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My brother's friend pressed on iiie offers 
> and hospitalily, but I could not delay ; 
for, besides that my impatience to reach ho[ne in- 
creased every hour, I had not much money in my 
purse. Of three thousand dollars that I bad takeu 
with me to St. Petersburgh. very little remained, so 
I bade him farewell, and I proceeded. At the next 
town where my driver stopped to feed his horses, he 
came to the door of my cakche, and said, ' You 
have just missed seeing the Jew lady whom your 
brother was in love with ; that raleche which passed 
us by just now, and changed horses here, contained 

Mademoiselle S , her sister, and her sister's 

husband!' Imagine my surprise! I could not be- 
lieve my fortune ; it seemed that Providence had 
delivered her into my hands, and I was resolved that 
she should not escape me. I knew they would be 
delayed at the custom-house. I ordered the man to 
turn and drive as fast as possible, promising him the 
reward of a dollar if he overtook them. On reaching 
the custom-house, I saw a cakche standing at a little 
distance. I felt myself tremble, and my heart beat 
30 — but not with fear. I went up to the caleche— 
two ladies were silting in it. I addressed the one 
who was the most beautiful, and said, ' Are you J 

Mademoiselle Emiiie S ?' I suppose I must 

have looked very strange, and wild, and resolute ; 
for she replied with a frightened manner, ' 1 am ; 
who are you, and what do you want with me ?' I 
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said, ' I am the sister of Henri Ambos, whom you 
murdered !' She shrieked out ; the men came run- 
ning from the houae ; but I held fast the carriage- 
door, and said, ' I am not come to hurt you, but you 
are the murderess of my brother, Henri Aribos. 
He loved you, and your faJsehood has killed him. 
May God punish you fur it ! M&y his ghost pursue 
you to the end of your hfe !' 1 remember no more, 
I was like one mad. I have just a recollection of 
her ghastly, terrified look, and her eyes wifle open, 
staring at me. I fell- into fits ; and they carried me 
into the house of my brother's friend and laid me on 
a. bed. When I recovered mv senses, the calecke 
and all were gone. When I reached Berlin, all this 
appeared to me so miraculous, — so like a dream — I 
could not trust to my own recollections, and 1 wrote 
to the officer of customs, to beg he would attest that 
it was really true, and what I had said when I was 
out of my senses, and what she had said ; and at 
Leipsic I received his letter which 1 will show you." 
And at Mayence she showed me this letter, and a 
number of other documents ; her brother's pardon, 
with the Emperor's signature ; a letter of the 

Countess Elise ; a most touching letter from 

her unfortunate brother (over this she wejit much) ; ' 
and a variety of olher papers, all proving the truth 
of her story even to the minutest particulars. The 
next morning we were to part. I was going down 
the Rhine, and she was to proceed to Deuxponts, 
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which she expected to reach in two days. As she 
had travelled from Berlin almost without rest, ex- 
cept the night we had spent at Frankfort, she 
appeared to me ready to sink with fatigue ; but she 
would not bid me farewell that night, although 1 told 
her I should be obliged to set off at six the nest 
morning; but kissing my hand with many expres- 
sions of gratitude, she said she would be awake, and 
visit me in my room, to bid me a last adieu. As 
there was only a very narrow passage between the 
two rooms, she left her door a little open that she 
might hear me rise. However, on the following 
morning she did not appear. When dressed, I went 
OD tiptoe into her room, and found her lying in a. 
deep, calm sleep, her arm over her head. I looked 
at her for some minutes, and thought I had never 
seen a finer creature. I then turned, with a whis- 
pered blessing and adieu, and went on my way. 
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Tbi&k ta * cnrnfiirt in the strength of love, 
Muking Ih&t poi^ piulumUe, which eUe 
Wuuld overact thi.> hniiu — or hntk the heart 

WOBDHWOMTH. 

I^HE monuments which human art 
N has raised to human pride or 
power, may decay with that 
power, or survive to mock that 
pride ; but sooner or later they 
perish — their places know them 
In the aspect of a ruin, 
however imposing in itself, and however magnifi- 
cent or dear the associations connected with it, 
there is always something sad and humiUating, re- 
minding us how poor and how frail are the works 
of man, how unstable his hopes, and how limited his 
capacity compared to his aspirations! But when 
man has made to himself monuments of the works ^Mr 
of God; when the memory of human aflections, ^'''''' 
human intellect, human power is blended with the 
immutable features of nature, they consecrate each 
other, and both endure together to the end. In a 
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state of high civilization, man trusts to the record 
of briclt and marble, — the pyramid, the column, the 
temple, the tomb ; 

- Thon tlic biiat 
And altar me — iben siok agfiin to dust" 

la the earlier stages of society, the isolated rock 
— the mountain, cloud-circled — the river, rolling to 
ita ocean home — the very stars themselvea — were 
endued with sympathies, and constituted the first as 
they will be the last witnesses and records of our 
human destinies and feelings. The glories of the 
Parthenon shall fade into oblivion ; but while the 
heights of Thermopylte stand, and while a wave 
murmurs in the gulph of Saiamis, a voice shall cry 
aloud to the universe — " Freedom and glory to those 
who can dare to die ! — wo and everlasting infamy 
to him who would enthral the unconquerable spirit' 
The Coliseum, with its sanguinary trophies is cnimb 
ling to decay ; but the islet of Nisidia where Brutus 
parted with his Portia — the sleep of I eucidia still 
remain fixed as the founditions of the earth and 
lasting as the round world itself sbill be the n 
ries that hover over them ! As inns as the waters 
of the Hellespont flow between Seslos and Ab^do" 
the fame of the love that perished there shall ne\er 
pass away. A traveller pursuing hia i^eary wiv 
through an African desert — a birren desohte and 
almost boundless solitude — found a gigantic sculp- 
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lured head, shattered and half buried in the sand ; 
and near it the fragment of a pedestal, on which 
these words might be with pain deciphered : / am 
Otymandias, King of kings ; look upon my works, 
ye mighty ones, and despair I" Who was Ozyman- 
diaa ? — where are now hia works ? — what bond of 
thought or feeling links his past with our present ? 
The Arab with his beasts of burden, tramples un- 
heeding OTcr these forlorn vestiges of human art, 
and human grandeur. In the wildest part of the 
New Continent, hidden amid the depths of inter- 
minable forests, there stands a huge rock, hallowed 
by a tradition so recent, that a man is not yet gray- 
headed who was born its contemporary : but that 
rock, and the tale which consecrates it, shall carry 
down to future ages a deep lesson — a moral interest 
lasting in itself— however the aspect of things and 
the condition of people change around it. Hence- 
forth, no man shall gaze on it with careless eye; but 
each shall whisper in his own bosom — "What is 
stronger than love in a mother's heart ? — what more 
fearful than power wielded by ignorance ? — or what 
more lamentable than the abuse of a beneficent 
name to purposes of selfish cruelty ?" 

Those vast regions which occupy the central part 

of South America, stretching from Guinea to the 

foot of the Andes, overspread with gigantic and 

primeval forests, and watered by mighty rivers — 

w^ those solitary wilds where man appears unessential 
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in the scale of creation, and the traces of his power 
are few aud far between — have lately occupied 
much of the attention of Europeans ; partly from 
the extraordinary and uuexpected events which have 
convulsed the nations around thi.'in ; and partly from 
the researches of enterprising travellers, who have 
penetrated into their remotest districis. But, till 
within the last twenty years, these wild regions have 
been unknown except through the means of the 
Spanish and Portuguese priests, settled as missiona- 
ries along the banks of the Orinoco and tlie Para- 
guay. The men thus devoted to utter banishment 
from all intercourse with civilized life, are generally 
Franciscan or Capuchin friars, born in the Spanish 
colonies. Their pious duties are sometimes volun- 
tary, and sometimes imposed by the superiors of 
their order ; in either case, their destiny appears at 
first view deplorable, and their self-sacrifice sublime ; 
yet, when we recollect that these poor monks gen- 
erally exchanged the monotonous solitude of the 
cloister for the magnificeni loneliness of the bound- 
less woods and far-spreading savannahs, the sacri- 
fice appears less terrible ; even when accompanied 
by suffering, privation, and occasionally by danger. 
When these men combine with their religions zeal, 
some degree of understanding and benevolence, they 
have been enabled to enlarge the sphere of know- 
ledge and civilization, by exploring the productions 
and geography of these unknown regions ; and by 
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collecting into villages and humaoiziDg the manners 
of the native tribes, who seem strangely to unite the 
fiercest and most abhorred traits of savage life, with 
some of the gentlest instincts of our common nature. 
But when it has happened that these priests have 
been men of narrow minds and tyrannical tempers, 
they have on some occasions fearfully abused the 
authority entrusted to them ; and being removed 
many thousa-nd miles from the European settlements 
and the restraint of the laws, the power they have 
exercised has been as far beyond control, as the 
calamities they have caused have been beyond all 
remedy and all relief. 

Unfortunately for those who were trusted to hia 
charge. Father Gomez was a missionary of this char- 
acter. He was a Franciscan friar of the order of 
Observance, and he dwelt in the village of San Fer- 
nando, near the source of the Orinoco, whence his 
authority extended as president over several mis- 
sions in the neighborhood of which San Fernando 
was the capital. The temper of this man was nat- 
urally cruel and despotic ; he was wholly uneduca- 
ted, and had no idea, no feeling, of the true spirit of 
christian benevolence ; in this respect, the savages 
whom he had been sent to instruct and civilize were ' 
in reality less savage and less ignorant than himself. 

Among the passions and vices which father Gomez 
had brought from his cell in the convent of Angos- 
tors, to spread contamination and oppression through 
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lus new domain, were pride and avarice ; and both 
were interested in increasing the number of his 
verts, or rather of his slaves. In spile of the wise 
and humane law of Charles the Third, prohibiting 
the conversion of the Indian natives by force, Gomez, 
like others of his brelhren in the more distant inis- 
siona, often accomplished his purpose by direct vio- 
lence. He was accustomed to go, with a parly of 
!, and lie in wait near the hordes of unre- 
claimed Indians : when the men were absent he 
would forcibly seize on the women and children, bind 
them, and bring ihem oil' in triumph to his village. 
There, being baptized and taught to make the sign 
of the cross, they were called christians, but in reali- 
ty were slaves. In general, the women thus detain- 
ed, pined aWay and died ; but the children became 
accustomed to their new mode of life, forgot their 
woods, and paid to their christian master a blind and 
willing obedience. Thus in time they became the 
oppressors of their own people. 

Father Gomer called these incursions, "la con- 
questa espirilual," — the conquest of souls. 

One day he set otf on an expedition of this nature, 
attended by twelve armed Indians ; and after rowing 
some leagues up the river Guaviare, wliich flows in- '' 
to the Orinoco, they perceived through an opening 
in the trees, and at a little distance from the shore, 
an Indian hut. It is the custom of these people to 
live isolated in families ; and so strong is their pas- 
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sion for solitude, that when collected Into villages, 
they trequently build themselvea a little cabin at a 
distance from their usual residence, and retire to it 
at certain seasons for days together. The cabin of 
which I speak was one of these solitary villas — if I 
may so apply the word. It was constructed with 
peculiar neatness, thatched with palm leaves, and 
overshadowed with cocoa trees and laurels ; it stood 
alone in the wilderness, embowered in luxuriant veg- 
etation, and looked like the chosen abode of simple 
and quiet happiness. Within this hut a young In- 
dian woman (whom 1 shall call Guahiba, from the 
name of her tribe) was busied in making cakes of 
the cassava root, and preparing the family meal, 
against the return of her husband, who was fishing 
at some distance up the river : her eldest child, about 
five or six years old, assisted her ; and from time to 
time, while thus employed, the mother turned her 
eyes beaming with fond affection, upon the playful 
gambols of two little infants, who, being just able to 
crawl alone, were rolling together on the ground, 
laughing and crowing with all their might. 

Their food being nearly prepared, the Indian wo- 
man looked towards the river, impatient for the re- 
turn of her husband. But her bright dark eyes, 
swimming with eagerness and affectionate solicitude, 
became fixed, and glazed with terror, when, instead 
of him she so fondly expected, she beheld the attend- 
ants of father Gomez, stealing stealthily along the side 
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of the thicket towards her cabin. Instantly aware 
of her danger (for the nature and object ot" these in- 
cursions were the dread of all the country round) 
she uttered a piercing shriek, snatched up her infants 
in her arms, and, calling on the other to follow, rush- 
ed from the hut towards the forest. As she had 
considerably the start of her pursuers, she would 
probably have escaped, and have hidden herself ef- 
fectually in its tangled depths, if her precious burthen 
had not impeded her flight ; but thus encumbered 
she was easily overtaken. Her eldest chiki, fleet 
of foot and wily as the young jaguar, escaped to car- 
ry to the wretched father the news of his bereave- 
ment, and neither father nor child were ever more 
beheld in their former haunts. 

Meantime, the Indians seized upon Guahiba — 
bound her, tied her two children together, and drag- 
ged her down to the river, where father Gomez was 
sitting in his canoe, waiting the issue of the expedition. 
At the sight of the captives his eyes sparkled with 
cruel triumph ; he thanked his patron saint that three 
more souls were added to his community ; and then, 
heedless of the tears of the mother, and the cries of 
her children, he commanded his followers to row 
back with all speed to San Fernando. 

There Guahiba and her infants were placed in a 
hut under the guard of two Indians ; some food was 
given to her, which she at first refused, but after- 
ward as if on reflection accepted A \oung Indian 
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girl was then sent to her — a captive convert of her 
own tribe, who had not yet quite forgotten her native 
language. She tried to make Guahiba comprehend, 
that in this village she and her children must remain 
during the rest of their lives, in order that they 
might go to heaven after they were dead. Guahiba 
hatened, but understood nothing of what was ad- 
dressed to her ; nor could she be made to conceive 
for what purpose she was torn from her husband and 
her home, nor why she was to dwell for the remain- 
der of her life among a strange people, and against 
her will. During that night she remained tranquil, 
watching over her infants as they slumbered by her 
side ; but the moment the dawn appeared she took 
them in her arms and ran off to the woods. She 
was immediately brought back; but no sooner were 
the eyes of her keepers turned from her than she 
snatched up her children and again fled : again — 
and again. At every new attempt she was punish- 
ed with more and more severity ; she was kept from 
food, and at length repeatedly and cruelly beaten. 
In vain! — apparently she did not even understand 
why she was thus treated; and one instinctive idea 
alone, the desire of escape, seemed to possess her 
mind and govern all her movements. If her oppress- 
ors only turned from her, or looked another way, for 
an instant, she invariably caught up her children 
and ran off towards the forest. Father Gomez was 
at length wearied with what he termed her " bhnd 
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obstinacy ;" and, as the only means of securing all 
three, he took measures to separate the motlier from 
her children, and resolved to convey Gualiiba to a 
distant mission, whence she should never liod her 
way back either to them or to her home. 

'In pursuance of this plan, poor Guahiba, with her 
hands tied behind her, was placed in the bow of a 
canoe. Father Gomez seated himself at the helm, 
and they rowed away. 

The few travellers who have visited these regions 
agree in describing a phenomenon, the cause of 
which is still a mysterj' to geologists, and which im- 
ports to the lonely depths of these unappropriated 
and unviolated shades, an effect intensely and indes- 
cribably mournful. The granite rocks which border 
the river, and extend far into ihe contiguous woods, 
assume strange, fantastic shapes; and are covered 
with a black incrustation, or deposit, which con- 
trasted with the snow-white foam of the waves 
breaking on them below, and the pale lichens which 
spring from their crevices and creep along Iheir sur- 
face above, give these shores an aspect perfectly 
fiinereal. Between these melancholy rocks — so hi^h 
and so steep that a landing-place seldom occurred 
for leagues together — the canoe of Father Gomez ' 
slowly glided, though urged against the stream by 
eight robust Indians. 

The unhappy Gualiiba sat at first perfectly un- 
moved, and apparently amazed and stunned at her 
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situation ; she did not comprehend what they were 
going to do with her; but after a while she looked 
up towards the sun, and down towards the stream, 
and perceiving by the direction ol" one and the 
course of the other, that every slrolte of the oar 
carried her farther and farther from her beloved and 
helpless children, her husband, and her native home, 
her countenance was seen to change and assume a 
fearful expression. As the possibility of escape, in 
her present situation, had never once occurred to 
her captors, she had been very slightly and careless- 
ly bound. She watched her opportunity, burst the 
withes on her arms, with a sudden effort flung her- 
self overboard, and dived under Ihe waves ; but in 
another moment she rose again at a considerable . 
distance, and swam to the shore. The current being 
rapid and strong, carried her down to the base of a 
large granite rock which projected into the stream ; 
she climbed it with fearless agility, stood for an in- 
stant on its summit, looking down upon her tyrants, 
then plunged into the forest and was lost to sight. 

Father Gomez, beholding his victim thus unex- 
pectedly escape him, sat mute and thunder-struck 
for some moments, unable to give utterance to the 
extremity of his rage and astonishment. When at ' 
lenglh he found voice, he commanded his Indians to 
pull with all their might to the shore ; then to pursue 
the poor fugitive, and bring her back to him dead or 
t^ alive. 
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Guahiba meantime, while strength remained to 
break her way through the tangled wilderness, < 
tinned her flight ; but soon, exhausted and breathless 
with the violence of her exertions, she was obliged 
to relax in her efTorts, and at length sank down at 
the foot of a huge laurel tree, where she concealed 
herself as well she might, among the long, inter- 
woven grass. There, crouching, and trembling in 
her lair, she heard the voices of her pursuers hal- 
looing to each other through the thicket. She 
would probably have escaped but for a large maatifl" 
which the Indians had with them, and which scent- 
ed her out in her hiding-place. The moment she 
heard the dreaded animal snufling in the air, and 
tearing his way through the grass, she knew she was 
lost. The Indians came up. She attempted no 
vain resistance ; but with a sullen passiveness, suf- 
fered herself to be seized and dragged to the 
shore. 

When the merciless pnest beheld her, he deter- 
mined to infliot on her such discipline as he thought 
would banish her children for ever from her memory, 
and cure her for ever of her passion for escaping. 
He ordered her to be stretched upon that granite 
rock where she had landed from the canoe, on the \ 
summit of which she had stood as if exulting in her 
flight, — The Rock of the Mothbh, as it has ever 
since been denominated — and there flowed till she 
could scarcely move or speak. She was then 
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bound more securely, placed in the canoe, and car- 
ried to Javita, the seat of a mission far up the river. 

It was near sunset when they arrived at the vil- 
lage, and the inhabitants were preparing to go lo 
rest. Guahiba was deposited for the night in a 
large, bam-like building, which served as a place of 
worship, a public magazine, and occasionally a bar- 
rack. Father Gomez ordered two or three Indians 
of Javita to keep guard over her alteniately, re- 
lieving each Other through the night ; and then went 
to repose himself after the fatigues of his voyage. 
As the wretched captive neither resisted nor com- 
plained, Father Gomez Battered himself that she 
was now reduced to submission. Little coutd 
he fathom the bosom of this fond mother ! He 
mistook for stupor, or resignation, the calmness of a 
fixed resolve. In absence, in bonds, and in torture, 
her heart throbbed with but one feeling ; one 
thought alone possessed her whole soul ; — her child- 
ren — her children — and still her children! 

Among the Indians appointed to watch her was a 
youth about eighteen or nineteen years of age, who, 
perceiving that her arms were miserably bruised by 
the stripes she had received, and that she suffered 
the most acute agony from the savage tightness 
with which the cords were drawn, let fall an excla- 
mation of pity, in the language of her tribe. Quick 
she seized the moment of feeling, a 
him as one of her people. 
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" Guahiba," she said, in a whispered tone, " thou 
speakest my language, and doubtless thou art my 
brother ! Wilt thou see me perish without pity, O 
BOD oi" my people ? Ah ! cut these bonds which en- 
ter into my flesh ! I faint with pain ! I die !" 

The yuung man heard, and as if terrified, removed 
a few paces from her and kept silence. Afterward, 
when his companions were out of sight, and he was 
left alone to watch, he approached, and said, " Gua- 
hiba! — our fathers were the same, and 1 may not 
see thee die ; but if 1 cut these bonds, white man will 
fl(^ me : — wilt thou be content if I loosen them and 
give thee ease ?" And as he spoke he stooped and 
loosened the thongs on her wrists and arms. She 
smiled upon him languidly and appeared satisfied. 

Night was now coming on. Guahiba dropped 
her head upon her bosom, and closed her eyes, as if 
exhausted by weariness. The young Indian, believ- 
ing that she slept, after some hesitation laid himself 
down on his mat. His companions were already 
slumbering in the porch of the building, and all was 
stiU. 

Then Guahiba raised her head. It was night- 
dark night — without moon or star. There was no , 
sound, except the breathing of the sleepers around her, 
and the humming of the mosquitoes. She listened 
for some time with her whole soul; but all was si- 
lence. She then gnawed the loosened thongs asun- 
der with her teeth. Her hands once free, she releas- 




ed her feet ; and when the morning came she I 
disappeared. Search was made for her in every 
direction, hut in vain ; and father Gomez, haffled 
and wrathful, returned to his village. 

The distance between Javita and San Fernando, 
where Guahiba had left her infants, is twenty- five 
leagues in a straight line. A fearful wilderness of 
gigantic forest trees, and intermingling under-wood, 
separated these two missions ; — a savage and awful 
solitude, which, probably, since the beginning of the 
world, had never been trodden by human foot. All 
communication was carried on by the river : and 
there lived not a man. whether Indian or European, 
bold enough to have attempted the route along the 
shore. It was the commencement of the rainy sea- 
son. The sky, obscured by clouds, seldom revealed 
the sun by day ; and neither moon nor gleam of 
twinkling star by night. The rivers were overflow- 
ed and the lowlands were inundated. There was 
no visible object to direct the traveller ; no shelter, 
no defence, no aid, no guide. Was it Providence — 
was it the strong instinct of maternal love, which 
led this courageous woman through the depths of the 
pathless woods — where rivulets, swollen to torrents 
by the rains, intercepted her at every step; where 
the thorny briars, twining from tree to tree, opposed 
an almost impenetrable barrier ; where the mosqui- 
toes hung in clouds upon her path ; where the jaguar 
and the alligator lurked to devour her ; where the 
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rattlesnake and the water-serpeut lay coiled up in 
the damp grass ready to spring at her; where she 
had no food to support her exhausted frame, but a 
few berries, and the large black ants, which build 
their nests on the trees ? How directed, how sus- 
tained — cannot be told : the poor woman herself 
could not tell. All that can be known with any cer- 
tainty is, that the fourth rising sun beheld her at 
San Fernando ; a wild, and wasted, and fearful ob- 
ject ; her feet swelled and bleeding — her hands torn 
— her body covered with wounds, and emaciated 
with famine and fatigue ; but once more near her 
children ! 

For several hours she hovered around the hut in 
which she had left them, gazing on it from a distance 
with longing eyes and a sick heart, without daring 
to advance; at length she perceived that all the in- 
habitants had quitted their cottages to attend ves- 
pers ; then she stole from the thicket, and approach- 
ed, with faint and timid steps, the spot which con- 
tained her heart's treasures. She entered, and found 
her infants left alone, and playing together on a 
mat they bcreamed at her apjiearance, so changed 
was she by sufTermg: but when she culled them by 
name they knew her tender voice, and stretched out ' 
their little arms towards her. In that moment, the 
mother forgot all she had endured — all her anguish 
— ail her tears, every thing on earth but the objects 
which blessed her eyes, She sat down between her 
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children, — she took them on her knees — she clasped 
them in an agony of fondness lo her bosom — she 
covered them with kisses — she shed torrents of tears 
OD their little heads, as she hugged them to her. 
Suddenly she remembered where she was, and why 
she was there ; new terrors seized her; she rose up_ 
hastily, and, with her babies in her arms, she sta^er- 
ed out of the cabin — fainting, stumbling, and almost 
blind with loss of blond and inanition. She tried 
to reach the woods, but too feeble to sustain her 
burthen, which yet she would not relinquish, her 
limbs trembled and sank beneath her. At this mo- 
ment an Indian who was watching the public oven, 
perceived her. He gave the alarm by ringing a bell, 
and the people rushed forth gathering round Guahiba 
with fright and aaloncihment Thej gazed upon 
her as if upon an apparition till her sobs and im 
ploring looks, and tremblmg and wounded limbs 
convinced them that she >et lived though apparent 
ly nigh to death. They looked upon her in silence 
and then at each other their sivage bosoms were 
touched with commiseration for her sad plight, and 
with admiration, and even awe at this unexampled 
heroism of maternal love 

While they hesitated and none seemed willing to ' 
seize her, or to take her children from her Father 
Gomez, who had just landed on hn return from 
Javita, approached in haste and comminded 
them to be separated. Guahiba clasped her chil 




dren closer to her breast, and the Indians shrunk 
back. 

" What !" thundered the monk ; " will ye sufier 
this woman to steal two precious souls from heaven ? 
two members from our community ? See ye not, 
that while she is suffered to approach them, there is 
no salvation for either mother or children ? part 
them instantly !" 

The Indians, accustomed to his ascendency, and 
terrified at his voice, tore the children of Guahiba 
once more from her feeble arms : she uttered nor 
word nor cry, but sank in a awoon upon the earlh. 

While in this state, Father Gomez, with a cruel 
mercy, ordered her wounds to be carefully dressed ; 
her arms and legs were swathed with cotton ban- 
dages ; she was then placed in a canoe, and con- 
veyed to a mission far, far off, on the river Esmer- 
alda, beyond the upper Orinoco. She continued in 
a state of exhaustion and torpor during the voyage; 
but after being taken out of the boat and carried 
inland, restoratives brought her back to life, and to 
a sense of her situation. When she perceived, aa 
reason and consciousness returned, that she was in 
a strange place, unknowing how she was brought 
there — among a tribe who spoke a language differ- 
ent from any she had ever heard before, and from 
whom, therefore, according to Indian prejudices, 
she could hope nor aid, nor pity ; — when she recol- 
lected that she was far from her beloved children ; 
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— when ahe saw no means of discovering the bear- 
ing or the distance of their abode — no clue to guide 
her back to it — tken, and only then did the mother's 
heart yield to utter despair; and thenceforward re- 
fusing to speak or to move, and obstinately rejecting 
all nourishment, thus she died. 

The boatmen on the river Atabapo, suspends his 
oar with a sigh, as he passes The Rock of the 
MoTHBB. He points it out to the traveller, and 
weeps as he relates the tale of her sufferings and 
her fate. Ages hence, when these solitary regions 
have become the seats of civilization, of power, and 
intelligence ; when the pathless wilds, which poor 
Guahiba travelled in her anguish, are replaced by 
populous cities, and smiling gardens, and pastures, 
and waving harvests, — still that dark rock shall 
stand, frowning over the stream ; tradition and his- 
tory shall preserve its name and fame, and when 
even the pyramids, those vast, vain monuments to 
human pride, have passed away, it shall endure, to 
carry down to the end of the world the memory of 
the Indian Mother. 
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LAISE PASCAL was a native 
of France, and lived early in the 
seventeenth century. From his 
childhood, he was fond of the 
.=!tiidy of nialhemalics, in which 
■ he distinguished himself He 
also distinguished for the 
excellence of his character, and the purity of his life. 
He was extremely charitable, and denied himself 
the comforts, and even the necessaries of life, that 
he might minister more abundantly to the wants of 
the poor. He always preserved the utmost purity 
of mind and manners, and would never allow the 
pleasures of the table to be exahed in his presence, 
remarking that food was simply intended to satisfy 
the appetite, and nourish the body, and not to pam- 
per the senses. He gave alms to an extent that 
appeared like folly to his acquaintances, and one of ^ 
them reproved him upon his imprudent expenditure. ' 
Pascal smiled, and quietly replied, " I have often 
remarked, that however poor a man may be when 
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was accosted by a young and beautiful peasant girl, 
who begged for a few sous. Pascal stopped, touch- 
ed at the danger to which her unprotected condition 
exposed her in Paris. He inquired into her history. 
*' My father," said she, " was a mason, and 1 
some leagues from the city. A short time since, he 
fell from a scaflbld and was killed on the spot, leav- 
ing my mother and I alone and friendless in the 
world. We managed for a time to support our- 
selves, till my mother's health failed ; and after 
struggling in vain against her illness, she this morn- 
ing entered the hospital, where, though I can visit 
her, I am not allowed to live. So that to avoid 
starvation, I am forced to beg." 

"My poor child," said Pascal, "yours is a hard 
lot, I will try what can be done for you." 

He immediately conducted her to the house of a 
venerable ecclesiastic, to whom, without making 
himself known, he gave a sum of money sufficient 
for her food and clothing, promising to send the 
next day, a charitable lady to take charge of her. 
That was Madame Perrier, his sister, who entered 
warmly into her brother's feelings, and took care of 
the grateful young girl, until a respectable situation , .^ 
was provided for her. Who can describe the feel- f^ 
ings of the poor sick mother, when she heard of the 
kindness that had been shown to her child! She 
longed to bless her benefactor, who had saved her 
child from misery — perhaps firom ruin. Yet Pascal 
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would not suffer his name to be disclosed, and it 
was not known until after his death, that he per- 
formed this good action. 

The life of Blaise Pascal drew near its termina- 
tioD. A deep shade of gloom and despondency 
arising from physical causes often clouded his mind. 
But his sufferings were soothed by the fond atten- 
tions of his sister. She broughl her family to Paris, 
and having taken a house near his, devoted herself 
to him with anxious affection. One day, while still 
able to walk out, he was accosted in the street by a 
wretched looking man, holding a lillle boy by the 
hand. His countenance showed marks of suffering, 
and his tale was a sad one. He had been a jour- 
neyman shoemaker, and lived happily with his wife 
and little ones, inhabiting a small house in the out- 
skirts of Paris. A fire broke out one night, and his 
little dwelling with all it contained, was consumed. 
He and his family escaped with their lives ; but 
from anxiety and exposure to cold, his wife and two 
children sickened and died of fever. He barely re- 
covered from the same disease, and with his re- 
maining child, was forced lo beg a morsel of bread. 

Pascal's heart was touched by his tale ; and, not 
satisfied with relieving his immediate wants, he took 
him to bis own house, and desired him to make it 
his home until his health should be re-established, 
and he should be able again to procure work. Some 
days passed on, and Pascal became rapidly worse. 
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He could wilh difficulty leave his room, and was 
obliged to discontinue his accustomed walks. 

His sister's fond cares were soon indispensable 
to his comfort. She passed every day in his cham- 
ber, ministering to his wants, and learning lessons 
of patience and resipiation, springing from love to 
God and submission to His holy will. The poor 
shoemaker too, tried, by every means in his power, 
to serve his benefactor ; and the pleasant laugh and 
winning ways of his little Geoi^e, often soothed and 
cheered Pascal, who dearly loved children. 

Pascal liad an old female servant, who had lived 
in his house and served him faithfully for many 
years. One morning she entered his room before 
the hour when Madame Perrier usually came ; and, 
withdrawing the curtains, she gazed sorrowfully on 
the wasted form and pale cheek of her master. 

" How do you feel to-day, sir ?" 

" Not well, Cecile. I pa.ssed & sleepless night ; 
but I had sweet thoughts which eomforled me." 

The servant proceeded to arrange the room, and 

her master said, "Where is little George, Cecile? 

I have not heard his merry voice this morning." 

I "Oh, sir, I wanted to tell you about him, but. see- 

;,j ing you so poorly, I did not know how to do it, for 

I am afraid it will disturb you." 

" Speak ! speak, Cecile ! What has happened to 
ihe child?" 

' Oh, nothing, sir ; but all day yesterday he was 
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very dull and heavy, and would not eat. His father 
watched with him all night, and early this morning 
brought the doctor to see him ; and he says, the 
child has the small-pox ; and when 1 asked him if 
he could not be removed to another house, he said 
it would risk his life to do so. I am sure I don't 
know what we are to do — for we could not endan- 
ger Madame Perrier and her children for the sake 
of a be^ar's brat." 

Pascal thought a moment. " No. Cecile," he said ; 
"their health must not be risked, neither must little 
Gleorge be removed, I will go to my sister's. I 
know her rooms are all occupied, hut I am sure she 
will spare a small one, good enough for me during 
the short time that I shall want it." 

Madame Perrier soon came, and the arrangement 
was made according to his wishes. After providing 
amply for the comfort of the sick boy and his father, 
he left his quiet house and airy apartment — never 
to return again. With much pain and exhaustion 
he was carried to his sister's house. There, on the 
nineteenth of August, 1662, the gentle and pure 
spirit of Blaise Pascal returned to Him who gave it, 
leaving to the world a name which will live as the 
representative of great talents, united to self-denying 
tienevolence and ardent piety. 
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AD Charlotte Corday lived 
in the Greek or Roman re- 
^ publics, the aclion which has 
given celebrity to her name, 
would have elevated her me- 
mory to the highest rank of 
civic virtue. The Christian 
moralist judges of such deeds by a different standard. 
The meek spirit of the Saviour's religion raises its 
voice against murder of every denomination, leaving 
to Divine Providence the infliction of His will upon 
such men as Maral, whom, for wise and inscrutable 
purposes, He sends, from time to time, as scourges 
upon the earth. In the present instance, Charlotte 
Corday anticipated the course of nature but a few 
weeks, perhaps only a few days — for Marat, when 
she killed him, was already stricken with mortal 
disease. Fully admitting, as I sincerely do, the 
Christian precept in its most comprehensive sense, 
I am bound to say. nevertheless, that Charlotte Cor- 
day's error arose from the noblest and most exalted 
feelings of the human heart: that she deliberately 
K sacrificed her life to the purest love of her country, 




unsullied by private feelings of nny kind ; and that 
having expiated her error by a public execution, the 
motive by nhich siie was actuated, and the lolly 
heroism she displayed, entitle her to the admiration 
of posterity. 

Marie Adelaide Charlotte, daughter nf Jean Fran- 
cois Corday d'Armans, and Charlotte Gordier. his 
wife, was bom in 1768, at St. Saturnin, near Seez, 
in Normandv. Iler familv belonged to the Norman 
nobility, of which it was not one of tjie least ancient ; 
and she was descended on the female side from the 
prcat Conicille. She was educated at the Abbey 
of the Holy Trinity, at Caen — and from her earliest 
yontli, evinced sujwnor intellectual endowments. 

Fnnn a jicculiar bent of mind very uncommon 
in ffitiales, especially at that periofl, Cbariotte Cor- 
day dpvitted herself to the .study of politics and the 
thcop.- of finveninient. Strongly tinctured with the 
philosophy of the last century, and dccjily i-ead in 
ancient history, she had formed notions of pure re- 
hich she hoped lo st'e realized in her 
A fi-iend at fir.^t to the revolution. 
I the oppiiiiipr dawn of freedom; but 
.' this dawn ovcn-iist by the want of 
the mean ;ind un]irincipled 
and the snu'iiiiniiry ferocity 
of the Mountain party, she thought only ofthe int 
of averting the calamities which threatened a; 
to enslave the French |M;ople. 
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On the overthrow of the Girondins and their ex- 
pulsion from the Convention, Charlotte Corday was 
residing at Caen, with her relative, Madame de 
Broteville. She had always been an enthusiastic 
admirer of the federal principles of this party — so 
eloquently develo|ied in their writings — and had 
looked up to them as the saviours of Prance. She 
was therefore not prepared for the weakness and 
even pusillanimity which they afterwards displayed. 

The Girondist representatives* sought refuge in 
the department of Calvados, where they called upon 
every patriot to take up arms in defence of freedom. 
On their approach to Caen, Charlotte Corday, at 
the head of the young girls of their city, bearing 
crowns and flowers, went out to meet them. The 
civic croivn was presented to Lanjuiiiaia, and Char- 
lotte herself placed it upon his head — a circumstance 
which must constitute not the least interesting re- 
collection of Lanjuinais' life. 

Marat was, at this period, the ostensible chief of 
the Mountain party, and the most sanguinary of its 
members. He was a most hideous deformity both 
in mind and person ; his lank and distorted features 
covered with leprosy, and his vu|f;ar and ferocious 
leer, were a true index of the psiBsions which worked ■ 
in his odious mind. A series of unparalleled atroci- 
ties had raised him to the highest power with his 
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party ; mid though he professed to be merely pas- 
sive ill llie revolutionary government, his word was 
law with the Convention, and his fiat irrevocable. 
In everj'thing relating to the acquisition of wealth, 
he was incorruptible, and even gloried in his pover- 
ty. But the immense influence he had acquired, 
turned his brain, and he gave full range to the evil 
propensities of his nature, now unchecked by any 
authority. He had formed principles of political 
faith, in which, perhaps, he sincerely believed, but 
which were founded upon his inherent love of blood, 
and his haired of everj' human being who evinced 
taienLf or virtue above his fellow men. The guillo^ 
tine waa not only the altar of the distorted thing he 
worshipped under the name of Liberty, but it was 
also the instrument of his pleasures : for his highest . 
gratification was the writhliigs of the victim who 
fell under its axe. Even Robespierre attempted to 
check this unquenchable thiisl of human blood, but 
in vain ; opixisilion only excited Marat to greater 
atrocities. With rage depicted in his livid features, 
and with the howl of n demoniac, he would loudly 
declare that rivers of blood couid alone purify the 
land, and must therefore flow. In his paper entitled 
" L'Ami da Peup/e," he denounced all those whom ' 
he had doomed to death, and the guillotine spared 
none whom he designated. 

Charlotte Corday, having read his assertion in this 
journal, that three hundred thousand heads were 
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requisite to consolidate the liberties of the French 
people, could not contain her feeliiiga. Her cheeks 
flushed %vith indignation ; 

" What !" she exclaimed, " is there not in the 
whole country a man bold enough to kill this mon- 
ster?" 

Meanwhile an insurrection against the ruling fac- 
tion was in prepress, and the exiled deputies had 
established a central assembly at Caen, to direct its 
operations. Charlotle Corday, accompanied by her 
father, regularly attended the sittings of this assem- 
bly, where her striking beauty rendered her the more 
remarkable, because, from the retired life she led, she 
waa previously unknown to any of the members. 

Though the eloquence of the Giroiidins wa.i here 
powerfully displayed, their actions but little corres- 
ponded with it, A lilieruling army had been formed 
in the department, and placed under the command 
of General Felix Wimpfen. But neither this gener- 
al nor the deputies took any measures worthy of the 
cause ; their proceedinffs were spiritless and ineffi- 
cient, and excited without checking the faction in 
power. Marat denounced the Girondins in his pa- 
per, and demanded their death as necessai-y for the 
safety of the republic. 

Charlotte Corday was deeply afflicted at the 
nerveless measures of the expelled deputies, and 
imagining that, if she could succeed in destroying 
Marat, the fall of his party must necessarily ensue. 
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she determined to ofTur up her own life for the good 
of tier country- She ac cord inj^ly called on Barba- 
roux, une of the Girondist leaders, with whom she 
v/tia not [jersonally acnuainted, and retjuested a letter 
of inlruductiou to M. Duperret, a deputj' fiivorable 
to the Girondlns, and then at I'aris. Having alao 
requeslei Barbarous to keep her secret, she wrote 
to her father, siathig, thjit she had resolved to emi- 
grate to England, and liad set out privately for that 
country, where alone she could live in safety. 

She arrived in Paris at llie beginning of July, 1793, 
and immediately called m>on M. Duperret. But she 
found this deputy as devoid of energy as of talent, 
and therefore only made use of him to assist her in 
transacting some private business. 

A day or two after her arrival, an incident occur- 
red, which is worthy of a place hero. 

Being at the Tuilleries, she seated herself upon a 
bench in the garden. A little boj-, attracted no 
doubt by the smile with which she greeted him, en- 
listed her as a cumitanion of his gambols. Encour- 
aged by her caresses, he thrust his hand into her 
hah" open iwcket, and drew forlh a pistol, 

" What toy is this ?" said he, 

" It is a toy," answered Charlotte, '" which may h 
prove very useful in these times." 

So saying she quickly concealed the weapon, and 
looking round to see whether she were observed, im- 
mediatelv left the garden. 
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On the 11th of July, Charlotte Corday attended 
the sitting of the Convention, with a determination 
to shoot Marat in the midst of the asseniWy. But 
he was too ill to leave hi.i house ; and she had to 
listeo to a long tirade against the Girondins, made 
by Cambon, in a report on the state of the country. 

On the 12lh, at nine o'clock in the evening, she 
called on M. PruJ'homme, a historian of considera- 
ble talent and strict veracity, with whose writings 
on the revolution, she had been much struck. 

" No one properly understands the state of France," 
said she, with the accent of true patriotism; "your 
writings alone have made an impression upon me, 
and that is the reason why I have called upon you. 
Freedom, as you understand it, is for all conditions 
and opinions. You feel, in a word, that you have a 
country. All other writers on the events of the 
day are piirlial, and full of empty declamation ; 
they are wholly guided by factions, or, what is 
worse, by coteries. 

M. Prud'homme says that, in this interview, 
Charlotte Corday appeared to him a woman of a 
most elevated mind and striking talent. 

The day after this visit .•'he went to the Palais 
Royal and bought a sharp pointed carving-knife, ' 
with a black sheath. On her return to the hotel in 
which she lodged — Hnlol de la Providence. Rue des 
Augustins — she made her preparation for the deed 

I intended to coinmit the next day. Having put 
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her papers in order, she placed a certificate of her 
baptism in a red pociiet-book, in order to take it 
with her, and thus establish her identity. This she 
did because she had resolved to make no attempt to 
escape, and was therefore certain she should leave 
Marat's house for the conciergerie, preparatory to 
her appearing before the revolutionary tribunal. 

Nest morning, the 14th, taking with her the knife 
she had purchased, and her red pocket-book, she 
proceeded to Marat's residence- The representa- 
tive was ill, and could not be seen, and Charlotte's 
entreaties for admittance on the most urgent busi- 
ness were unavailing. She therefore withdrew, and 
wrote the following note, which she herself deliver- 
ed to Marat's servant. 

" OrrtKEK RtPiiKSKHTAnvi : 

* I am juat arrived Irom Omil Yoor freM knnwn patriotism 
leads me to presume that you will be glad ta be made ocqaaiut* 
cd with vhat in pushing in tluU put of the Kcpublic I irill 
mil on ynn ognin in tho couree of tbp doj ; hasit the goodness 
to give onlcrK tlint I may he admitted, and ^mt me a few 
roinufe.' convcniatian. I have imporlBnl fitrrts (o reveal to jou. 



At seien oclock m the evening «he retunied and 
reached Marit s antechimber but the womin « h j 
waited on him refused to ^dmlt her to the monster s 
presence Mant however who wa^ m a bath m 
the nest room hearing the %oice of a >ouog giri 
and little thinking she had 
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life, ordered that she should be shown in. Charlotte 
seated herself by the side of the bath. The con- 
versation ran upon the disturbances in the depart- 
ment of Calvados, and Charlotte, fixing her eyea 
upon Marat's countenance, as if to scrutinize his 
moat secret thoughts, pronounced the names of sev- 
eral of the Girondist deputies. 

" They shall soon be arrested," he cried, with a 
howl of rage, " and executed the same day." 

He had scarcely uttered these words when Char- 
lotte's knife was buried in his bosom. 

"Help!" he cried, "help! I am murdered." He 
died immediately. 

Charlotte might have escaped, but she had no such 
intention. She had undertaken what she conceived 
a meritorious action, and was resolved to stay and 
ascertain whether her aim had been sure. In a. 
short lime, the screams of Marat's servants brought 
a crowd of people into the room. Some of them 
beat and ill used her, but the Members of the Sec- 
tion having arrived, she placed herself under their 
protection. They were all struck with her extra- 
ordinary beauty, as well as the calm and lofty hero- 
ism that beamed from her countenance. Accus- 
tomed as ihcy were to the shedding of human blood, 
they could not behold this beautiful gir! unmoved, who 
had not yet reached her twenty-fifth year, standing 
before them with unflinching eye, but with modest 
, dignity, awaiting their fiat of death for a deed 
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which she imagined would save her country from 
destruction. At length Dantun arrived, and treated 
her with the moat debasing indignity, to which she 
only opposed silent contempt. She was then drag- 
ged into the street, placed in a coach, and Drouet 
was directed to conddct her to the conciergerie. 
On her way thither she was attacked by the infuri- 
ated multitude. Here for the first time she evinced 
symptoms of alarm. The possibility of being torn 
to pieces in the streets, and her mutilated limba 
dragged through the kennel and made a sport of by 
the infuriated rabble, had never before occurred to 
her imagination. The thought now struck her with 
dismay, and aroused all her feeUngs of female deli- 
cacy. The firmness of Drouet, however, saved her, 
and she thanked him warmly. 

" Not that I feared to die," she said, " but it waa 
repugnant to my woman's nature to be lorn to 
pieces before every body." 

Whilst she was at the conciergerie, a great many 
persoHB obtained leave to see her, and all felt the 
most enthusiastic admiration on beholding a young 
creature of the most surpassing loveliness, with en- 
dowments that did honor to her sex, and a loftin 
of heroism to which few of the stronger sex have 
lained, who had deliberately eitecuted that which no 
man in the country had the resolution to attempt, 
though the whole nation wished it, and calmly given 
up her life to the public weal. 
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Charlotte's examination before the revolutionary 
tribunal is remarkable for the dignified simplicity of 
her answers. I shall only mention one, which de- 
serves to be handed down to posterity. 

" Accused," said the president, " how happened it 
that thou couldst reach the heart at the very first 
blow ? Hadst tliou been practising beforehand ?" 

Charlotte cast an indescribable look at the ques- 
tioner. 

" Indignation hod roused my heart," she replied, 
"and it showed me the way to his." 

When sentence of death was passed on her, and 
all her property declared forfeited to the state, she 
turned to her counsel, M. Chauveau Lagarde : 

"I cannot. Sir, sufficiently thank you," she said, 
"for the noble and delicate manner in which you 
have defended me ; and I will at once give you a 
proof of my gratitude, I have now nothing in the 
world, and 1 bequeath to yoo the few debts I have 
contracted in prison. Pray discharge them for me." 

When the executioner came to make preparations 
for her execution, she entreated him not to cut off 
her hair. 

" It shall not be in your way," she said ; and taking 
pn string, she tied her beautiful hair on the top of her 
head, so as not to impede the stroke of the axe. 

In her last moments she refused the asaistance of 
a priest ; and upon this is founded the charge of her 
being an infidel. But there is nothing to justify so 
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foul a blol upon her memory. Charlotte Corday had 
opened her mind, erroneously perhaps, to freedom of 
thought in reiigion as well as in politics. Deeply 
read in the philosophic writings of the day, she had 
formed her own notions of faith. She certainly re- 
jected the communion of the Roman Chiirch ; and 
it may be asked whether the conduct of the hierar- 
chy of France before the revolution was calculated 
to convince her that she was in error ? But because 
she refused the aid of man as a mediator between 
her and God, is it just to infer that she rejected her 
Creator ? Certainly not. A mind like hers was io- 
capable of existing without religion ; and the very 
act she committed may justify the inference that she 
anticipated the contemplation, from other than earth- 
ly realms, of the happiness of her rescued country. 

As the cart in which she was seated proceeded 
towards the place of execution, a crowd of %vretches 
in the street, ever ready to insult the unfortunate, 
and glut their eyes with the sight of blood, called out ; 

" To the guillotine with her !" 

" I am on my way thither," she mildly replied, 
turning towards them. 

She was a striking figure as she sat in the cart. 
The extraordinary beauty of her features, and the ' 
mildness of her look strangely contrasted with the 
murderous red garment which she wore. She smiled 
at the spectators whenever she perceived marks of 
sympathy rather than curiosity, and this smile gare 
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a beautiful expression to her countenance. Adam 
Lux, a deputy of Mayence, having met the cart, 
shortly after it left the conciergerie, ga2ed with won- 
der upon this beautiful apparition — for he had never 
before seen Charlotte — and a passion, as singular as 
it was deep, immediately took possession of his mind. 

" Oh !" cried he, " this woman is surely greater than 
Brutus!" 

Ansious once more to behold her, he ran at full 
speed towards the Palais Royal, which he reached 
before the cart arrived in front of it. Another look 
which he cast upon Charlotte Corday, completely 
unsettled liis reason. The world to him had sud- 
denly become a void, and he resolved to quit it. 
Rushing like a madman to his own house, he wrote 
a letter to the revolutionary tribunal, in which he 
repeated the words he had already uttered at the 
sight of Charlotte Corday, and concluded by asking 
to be condemned to death, in order that he might 
join her in a better world. His request was granted, 
and he was executed soon after. Before he died, he 
begged the executioner to bind him with the very 
cords that bad encircled the delicate limbs of Char- 
lotte upon the same scaffold, and his head fell as he 
was pronouncing her name. ' 

Charlotte Corday, wholly absorbed by the solem- 
nity of her last moments, had not perceived the 
effect she had produced upon Adam Lux, and died 
1 ignorance of it. Having reached the foot of the 
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guillotine, she ascended the platform with a firm 
step, but with the greatest modesty of demeanor. 
" Her countenance." says an eye-witness, "evinced 
only the calmness of a soul at peace with itself." 

The executioner having removed the handker- 
chief \Nhich covered her shoulders and bosom, her 
face and neck became suffused with a deep blush. 
Death had no terrors i'or her — but her innate feel- 
ings of modesty were deeply wounded at being thus 
exposed to public gaze. Her being fastened to the 
fata! plank seemed a relief to her, and she eagerly 
rushed to death, as a refuge against this violation 
of female delicacy. 

When her head fell, the executioner took it up, 
and bestowed a bullet upon one of the cheeks. The 
eyes, which were already closed, again opened, and 
cast a look of indignation upon the brute, as if con- 
sciousness had survived the separation of the head 
from the body. This fact, extraordinary as it may 
seem, has been averred by thousands of witnesses ; 
it has been accounted for in various ways, and no 
one has ever questioned its truth. 

Before Charlotte Corday was taken to execution, 
she wrote a letter to her father, entreating his par- 
don for having, without his permission, disposed of •' 
the lile she owed him. Here the lofty-minded he- 
roine again became the meek and submissive daugh- 
ter, as, upon the scafllild, the energetic and daring 
Ks woman was nothing but a modest and gentle girl. 
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The Mountain party, furious at the loss of their 
leader, attempted to vituperate the memory of Char- 
lotte Corday, by attributing lo her motives much 
leas pure and praiseworthy (han those which really 
led lo the commission of the deed for which she 
suffered. They asserted, that she was actuated by 
revenge for the death of a man named Belzunce, 
who was her lover, and had been executed at Caen, 
upon the denunciation of Marat. But, Charlotte 
Corday was totally unacquainted with Belzunce; 
she had never even seen him. More than thai, she 
was never known to have an attachment of the 
heart. Her thoughts and feelings were wholly en- 
grossed by the state of her country, and her mind 
had no leisure for the contemplation of connubial 
happiness. Her life was therefore offered up in the 
purest spirit of patriotism, unmixed with any woridly 
passion. 

M. Prud'homme relates that, on the very day of 
Marat's death, M. Plot, a teacher of the Itahan lan- 
guage, called upon him. This gentleman had just 
left Marat, with whom he had been conversing on 
the state of the country. The representative, in 
reply to some observation made by M. Piol, had 
uttered these remarkable words ; I 

" They who govern, are a pack of fools ! France 
must have a chief; but, to reach this point, blood 
must be shed — not drop by drop, but in torrents I" 

" Maral," added M. Plot to M. Prud'homme, " was 
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in his bath, and very ill. This man cannot live a 
month longer." 

When M. Piot was informed that Marat had been 
murdered, an hour after he had made this communi- 
cation to M. I*rud'homme, he was striclten with a 
sort of palsy, and would probably have died of fright, 
had not M. Prud'homme promised not to divulge this 
singular coincidence. 

To the eternal disgrace of the French nation, no 
monument has been raised to the memory of Char- 
lotte Corday, nor is it even knovm where her remains 
were deposited ; and yet, in the noble motive of her 
conduct, and the immense and generous sacrifice 
she made of herself, when in the enjoyment of every- 
thing that could make life valuable, she has an eter- 
nal claim upon the gratitude of her country. 
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BOUT three years since, after 
a short residence in Mexico, I 
embarkcii for Guayaquil, In 
jrdcr tD visit from thence 
(he celebrated mountains of 
tQuito On arriving at Guay- 
aquil, I found there two trav- 
ellers who were preparing to take the same route. 
These were Capt. Wharton, an English naval officer, 
and a young midshipman named Lincoln. The 
frigate which Wharton commanded had suffered 
considerably in her voyage through the South Seas ; 
and as it was now undergoing the necessary repairs, 
he resolved to devote some of his leisure time to vis- 
iting the forests and mountains of Quito. It was 
quickly agreed that we should make the journey to- 
gether. I found Wharton a frank and open-hearted 
rnan ; and his young favorite, Lincoln, a youth of 
eighteen, had a handsome sun-burnt countenance, 
with an expression of determined bravery. 
We set out on a fine clear morning, attended by 
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my huntsman, Frank, and two Indian guides. On 
beginning to ascend the mountain, the scenery be- 
came more enchanting at everj' step. The mighty 
Andes, like a vast amphitheatre, covered to their sum- 
mits with gigantic Torests, towered aloft ; the snow- 
crested Chiniborazo reared its proud front ; the ter- 
rific Cotopaxi sent forth volumes of smoke and 
flame ; and inntimerable other mountains, branching 
from the far-spreading Cordilleras, faded away in 
the distance. With an involuntary shudder, I enter- 
ed the narrow path that leads into the magnificent 
forest. The monkeys leaped from branch to branch ; 
the parroquets chattered incessantly ; and the eagles, 
from amidst the tall cypresses, where they had built 
their nests, sent down a wild cry. As we advanced, 
new objects presented themselves on every side ; the 
stately palms, with Iheir broad sword-like leaves; 
the singular soap-tree; the splendid magnolia; the 
tall wax-tree, and the ever-green oak, reared them- 
selves proudly over the orange-groves, with whose 
fragrance was blended the aromatic perfume of the 
vanilla. 

Towards evening our guides began to quicken 
their pace, and we ha.stened after them. In a short 
time they uttered a shout of joy, of which we quii-Ii- ■'. 
ly discovered Ihe cause. By the light of a large fii"?, i 
which was kindled in an open space of the forest, 
we descried a little Indian village, consisting of sev- 
eral huts erected on the trunks of trees, and to which 
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were appended ladders of reeds. The Indian who 
was employed in replenishing the (ire, answered the 
cry of our guides in a similar tone ; and after a short 
conference, we were conducted into one of the huts, 
where we passed the night. 

Early in the morning we again resumed our way 
through the shade of the deep forest, and in due time 
stopped to enjoy a repast under a broad-leaved palm. 
Suddenly one of the Indians motioned us to be silent, 
and bending his ear to the ground, appeared to be 
listening to some sound, which, however, was un- 
heard by us. We paused, and attentively watched 
his motions. In a few minutes he arose, and beck- 
oned us to follow him into the forest ; he stopped 
often, and laid his ear to the ground, and shortly after 
we heard a female voice shrieking for help. We 
hurried on. with difficulty restraining our young 
midshipman from advancing before the rest of the 
party, and had proceeded but a short way, when the 
shriek was repeated close beside us. We stopped 
on a motion from our guides, who parting gently the 
intervening boughs, gave to view a scene which 
caused us hastily to grasp our arms. 

In an open space blazed a large fire, round which 
were seated several men in tattered uniforms. They ' 
were armed, and appeared to be holding a consulta- 
tion regarding a beautiful Indian girl, %vho was bound 
with cords to a tree. The Indians prepared their 
s and arrows, but we beckoned them to deaist 
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until we gave the signal of attack. On the termi- 
nation of the conference, one of the men approached 
the girl, and said — " So you will not conduct us to 
your village ?" 

" No," answered the young girl, firmly, but sobbing. 

" Good child !" he replied with a scornful laugh, 
" 80 you will not be persuaded to lead us to your 
hut?" 

"No," alie again replied. 

" We shall see how long the bird will sing to this 
tune." 

And with these words the ruffian snatched a brand 
from the fire, and was again approaching her. Wo 
hastened to get ready our guns ; but the impetuosity 
of Lincoln could not be restrained, and casting his gun 
from him, he sprung forward just as the brand had 
touched the shoulder of the girl, and struck the vil- 
lifeless to the earth. At the same instant, the 
Indian arrows whizzed through the air, and wounded 
two of the others, but not, as it appeared, dangerous- 
ly, for they lied with their terrified comrades. 

Our midshipman meanwhile had unbound the girl, 
who. the instant she was free, knelt before him and 
poured out her gratitude in the most impassioned Ian- j,L- 
guage. We learned that her name was Yanna, and 7 
that her parents dwelt in one of the villages in the 
deepest recesses of the forest — that she had left her 
home early in the morning to gather cocoa, and that 
having strayed too far, she had suddenly found her- 
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self surrounded by the ruffians from whom we had 
just rescued her, and who liad endeavored by threats 
and violence, to force her to guide them to the vil- 
lage. We could not withstand her entreaties to ac- 
company her home. There we were quickly sur- 
rounded by the Indiana whom we found to possess 
an almost European fairness of complexion. Yanna 
immediately ran up to her parents, who were the 
chiefs of the tribe, and spoke to them with anima- 
tion, using all the while the most impressive gestures. 

As soon as she had finished her narrative, her 
parents hastened forward, and kneeling before us, 
kissed our hands with expressions of the deepest 
gratitude; and the whole of the tribe knelt along 
with them, pouring forth mingled thanks and bless- 
ings. Then, on a sudden, they started up, and seiz- 
ing us, they bore us in triumph to the hut of the 
chief, where we were treated with the utmost hospi- 
tality. Wharton smiled, as he remarked to me that 
our young midshipman and Yanna had disappeared 
together. Shortly af^r, Yanna returned, holding 
Lincoln with one hand, and carrying in the other a 
chaplet of flowers, which she immediately placed on 
his head. On the following morning we again set 
out, and as we parted, the beautiful eyes of Yanna 
were filled with tears. 

On leaving the village, we continued to wind 
round Chimborazo's wide base ; but its snowy head 
no longer shone above us in clear brilliancy, for a 
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dense fog was gradually gathering round it. Our 
guides looked anxiously towards it, and announced 
their appre liens ions ol' a violent storm. We soon 
found that their fears were well founded. The fog 
rapidly covered and obscured the whole of the 
mountain : the atmosphere was suffocating, and yet 
so humid, that the steel work of our watches wa? 
covered with nist, so that they stopped. The river 
beside which we were travelling, rushed down with 
still greater impetuosity ; and from the clefts of the 
rocks which lay on the left of our path, were sud- 
denly precipitated small rivulets that bore the roots 
of trees, and innumerable serpents along with them. 
These rivulets often came down so suddenly and so 
violently, that we had great difficulty in preserving 
our footing. The thunder at length began lo roll, 
and resounded through the mountain passes. Then 
came the lightning, flash following flash — above, 
around, beneath, — everywhere a sheet of fire. We 
sought a temporary shelter in a cleft of rocks, while 
one of our guides hastened forward to seek a more 
secure asylum. In a short time he returned ; he 
had discovered a spacious cavern. We proceeded 
thither immediateH and with great difficulty and 
nol a little danger, at lii<>( got into it. 

The noi-ie and raaing of the storm continued with 
so much \ lolence, that we could not hear the sound 
of ourvoicei I had placed myself near the en- 
trance of the cave, and could observe, through the 
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opening, which was straight and narrow, the singu- 
lar scene without. The highest cedar trees were 
struck down, or bent like reeds ; monkeys and parrots 
lay strewed upon the ground, killed by the falling 
branches; the water had collected in the path we 
had just passed, and hurried along it like a moun- 
tain stream. When the storm had somewhat 
abated, our guides ventured out in order to ascer- 
tain if it were possible to continue our journey. 

The cave in which we had taken refuge was so 
extremely dark, that, if we moved a few paces from 
the entrance, we could not see -an inch before us ; 
and we were debating as to the propriety of leaving 
it even before the Indians came back, when we 
suddenly heard a singular groaning or growling in 
the farther end of the cavern, which instantly fixed 
all our attention. Wharton and myself listened 
anxiously ; but our daring and inconsiderate young 
friend, Lincoln, together with my huntsman, crept 
about upon their hands and knees, and endeavored 
to discover, by groping, from whence the sound 
proceeded. They had not advanced far inio the 
1 before we heard them utler an exclamation 
of surprise ; and they returned to us, each carrying 
in his arms an animal singularly marked, and about I 

of a cat, seemingly of great strengfh and 
power. Wharton had scareelv glanced at them, 
when he exclaimed in consternation, " Good God ! 
we have come into a den . 
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He was interrupted by a fearful cry of dismay 



r guides, who came rushing precipitately to- 
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wards us crying out, "A tiger!" and at the same 
time, with extraordinary rapidity, they climbed up a 
cedar tree, which stood at the entrance of the cave, 
and hid themselves among the branches. 

After the first sensation of horror and surprise, 
which rendered me motionless, had subsided, I 
grasped my fire arms. Wharton had already re- 
gained his composure and self-possession ; and he 
called upon us to assist him instantly in blocking up 
the mouth of the cave with an immense stone which 
fortunately lay near it. The sense of approaching 
danger augmented our strength; for we now dis- 
tinctly heard the growl of the ferocious animal, and 
we were lost beyond redemption, if it reached the 
entrance before we could get it closed. Ere this 
was done, we could distinctly see the tiger bound- 
ing towards the spot, and stooping in order to creep 
into his den, by the narrow opening. 

At this fenrful moment our exertions were suc- 
cessful, and the great stone kept the wild beast at 
bay. There was a small open space, however, left 
between the top of the entrance and the stone, 
through which we could see the head of the animal, 
illuminated by its glowing eyes, which it rolled 
glaring with fury upon us. Its frightful roaring, 
too, penetrated to Ihe depths of the cavern, and waa 
answered by the hoarse growling of the cubs, which 
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Lincoln and Frank had now tossed from them. 
Our ferocious enemy first attempted to remove the 
stone with his powerful claivs, and to push it from 
its place with his head ; but these useless efforts 
served only to increase his wrath. He uttered a 
frightful howl, and his flaming eyes darted light into 
the darkness of our retreat. 

■ Now is the time to fire at him !" said Wharton, 
with his usual calmness ; " aim at his eyes ; the ball 
will go through his brain, and we shall then have a 
chance to get rid of him." 

Frank seized his double-barrelled gun, and Lin- 
coln his pistols. The former placed the muzzle 
within a few inches of the tiger, and Lincoln did 
the same. At Wharton's command, they both drew 
the triggers at the same moment ; but no shot fol- 
lowed. The tiger, who seemed aivare that the flash 
indicated an attack upon him, sprang, growling from 
the entrance; but feeling himself unhurt, immedi- 
ately turned back again, and stationed himself in 
the former place. The powder in both pieces was 
wet ; they therefore proceeded to draw the useless 
loading, whilst Wharton and myself hastened to 
seek our powder-flask. It was so extremely dark 
thai we were obliged to grope about the cave ; and 
at !;ist, coming in contact with the cubs, we heard a 
rustling; noise, as if they were playing with some 
metiil substance, which we soon discovered, was the 
eaiiLiisttr we were looking for. Most unfortunately. 





however, the animals had pushed off the lid with 
their claws, and the powder had been strewed over 
the damp earth, and rendered enlirely useless. This 
discovery excited the greatest consternation. 

" All is over now," said Wharton ; " we have only 
to choose whether we shall die of hunger, or open 
the entrance to the blood-thirsly monster without, 
and so make a quicker end of the matter." 

So saying, he placed himself close behind the 
atone which for a moment defended us, and looked 
undauntedly upon the lighlning eyes of the tiger. 
Lincoln raved, and Frank took a piece of strong 
cord from his pocket, and hastened to the farther 
end of the cave, I knew not with what design. We 
soon, however, heard a low, stifled groaning ; and 
the tiger, who heard it also, became more restless 
and disturbed than ever. He went backwards and 
forwards before the entrance of the cave, in the 
most wild and impetuous manner, then stood still, 
and stretching out his neck in the direction of the 
forest, broke forth into a deafening howl. Our two 
Indian guides look advantage of this opportunity, to 
discharge several arrows from the tree. lie was 
struck more than once ; hut the light weapons 
bounded back harmless from his skin. At length, 
however, one of them struck him near the eye, and 
the arrow remained sticking near the wound. He 
now broke anew into the wildest fury, sprang at the 
tree and tore it with his claws. But having, at 
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length, succeeded in getting rid of the arrow, he 
became more calm, and laid himself down as before 
in front of the cave. 

Frank now returned from the lower end of the 
den, and a glaoce showed us what he had been 
doing. He had strangled the two cubs ; and before 
we were aware of his intention, had thrown them 
through the opening lo the tiger. No sooner did 
the animal perceive them, than he gazed earnestly 
upon them, and began to examine them closely, 
turning them cautiously from side to side. As soon 
as he became aware that they were dead, he uttered 
so piercing a howl of sorrow, that we were obliged 
to put our hands to our ears. 

When I censured my huntsman for the rashness 
and cruelty of the action, I perceived b\* his blunt 
and abrupt answers, that he also had lost all hope of 
rescue, and with it all sense of the ties between 
master and servant. 

The thunder had now ceased, and the storm had 
sunk to a gentle gale ; we could hear the songs of 
the birds in the neighboring forest, and the sun was 
streaming among the branches. The contra-st only 
made our situation the more horrible. The tiger 
f';j had laid himself down beside his whelps. He was ' 
a beautiful animal, of great size and strength, and 
his limbs being stretched out at their full length, 
displayed his immense power of muscle. All at 
another roar was heard at a distance, and the 
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tiger immediately rose and answered it with a 
mournful howl. At the same instant, our Indians 
uttered a shriek, which announced that some new 
danger threatened us. A few moments confirmed 
our worst fears, for anotlier tiger, not quite so large 
as the former, came rapidly towards the spot where 




" This enemy will prove more cruel than the 
other," said Wharton ; " for this is the female, and 
she knows no pity for those who deprive her of her 
young." 

The howls which the tigress gave when she had 
examined the bodies of her cubs, surpassed every 
conception of the horrible that can be formed ; and 
the tiger mingled his mournful cries with hers. Sud- 
denly her roaring was lowered to a hoarse growling, 
and we saw her anxiously stretch out her head, ex- 
tend her nostrils, and look around as if in search of 
the murderera of her young. Her eyes quickly fell 
upon us, and she made a s|)ring forward with the in- 
tention of penetrating to our place of safety. Per- 
haps she might have been enabled, by her immense 
strength, to push away the stone, had we not with 
all our united power held it against her. When she 
found that all her efforts were fruitless, she approach- ' 
ed the tiger, who lay stretched out beside his cubs, 
and he rose and joined in her hollow roaring. They 
stood together for a few moments as if in consulta- 
tion, and then suddenly went off at a rapid pace, 
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and disappeared from our sight. Their hoi 
died away in the distance, and then entirely c 
We now began to entertain better hopes of our con- 
dition ; but Wharton shook his head, and said-^ 

" Do not flatter yourselves with the belief that 
these animals will let us escape out of their sight till 
they have had their revenge. The houra we have 
to live are numbered." 

Nevertheless, there still appeared a chance of our 
rescue ; for, to our surprise, we saw both our Indian 
guides standing before the entrance, and heard them 
call to us to seize the only possibility of flight, for 
the tigers had gone round the height possibly to seek 
another inlet to the cave. In the greatest haste the 
stone was pushed aside, and we stepped forth from 
what we had considered a living grave. Wharton 
was the last who left it ; he was unwilling to lose 
his double-barrelled gun, and stopped to take it up ; 
the rest of us thought only of making our escape. 
We now heard once more the roaring of the tigers, 
though at a distance ; and following the example of 
our guides, we precipitately struck into a side path. 
From the number of roots and branches of trees 
wiih which the storm had strewed our path, and the 
sli[ipcriness of the road, our flight was slow and dif- ' 
ficult. 

We had proceeded thus far about a quarter of an 
hour, when we found that our way led along the 
ed^e iif a rocky cliff with innumerable fissures. We 






had just entered upon it, when suddenly the Indians 
who were before us, uttered one of their piercing 
shrieks, and we immediately became aware that the 
tigers were in pursuit of us. Urged by despair, we 
rushed to one of the breaks or gulfs in our way, over 
which was thrown a bridge of reeds, that sprung up 
and down at every step, and could be trod with 
safely only by the light foot of (he Indians. Deep 
in the hollow below rushed an impetuous stream, 
and a thousand pointed and jagged rooks threatened 
destruction on every side. Lincoln, my huntsman, 
and myself, passed the chasm in safety ; but Whar- 
ton was still in the middle of the waving bridge, and 
endeavoring to steady himself, when both the tigers 
were seen to issue from the adjoining forest ; and 
the moment they descried us, they bounded towards 
us with dreadful roarings. Meanwhile, Wharton 
had nearly gained the safe side of the gulf, and we 
were all clambering up the rocky cliff, except Lin- 
coln, who remained at the reedy bridge to assist his 
friend lo step upon the firm ground. 

Wharton, though the ferocious animals were 
close upon him, never lost his courage or presence 
of mind. As soon as he hnd gained the edge of the 
cliff he knelt down, and with his sword divided the 1^ 
fastenings by which the bridge was attached to the 
rock. He expected that an effectual barrier would 
thus be put to the further progress of our pursuers ; 
but he was mistaken ; for he had scarcely accom- 
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plished his task, when the tigress, without a mo- 
ment's pause, rushed towards the chasm, and at- 
tempted to bound over it. It was a fearful sight to 
see the animal for a momeDt in the air above the 
abyss ; but her strength was not equal to the dis- 
tance. She fell into the gulf, and before she reach- 
ed the bottom was torn into a thousand pieces by 
the jogged points of the rocks. Her fate did not in 
the least dismay her companion — he followed her 
with an immense spring, and reached the opposite 
side, but only with his fore claws ; and thus he 
clung lo the edge of the precipice, endeavoring to 
gain a footing. The Indians again uttered a wild 
shriek, as if all hope was lost. But Wharton, who 
was nearest the edge of the rock, advanced coura- 
geously towards the tiger, a.nd struck his sword into 
the animal's breast. 

Maddened with pain, the furious beast collected 
all his strength, and fixing one of his hind legs 
upon the edge of the cliff he seized Wharton by the 
thigh. The heroic man still preserved his fortitude ; 
he grasped the stem of a tree with his left hand, to 
sleady and support himself, while with his right, he 
wTenched and violentl)- turned the sword that was 
still in the breast of the tiger. All this was the ' 
work of an instant. The Indians, Frank, and myself, 
hastened lo his assistance; but Lincoln, who was 
already at his side, had seized Wharton's gun, which 
lay near upon the ground, and struck so powerful a 
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blow with the butt end upon the head of the tiger, 
that the animal, stunned and overpowered, let go 
his hold and fell back into the abyss. The unhappy 
Lincoln, however, had not calculated upon the force 
of the blow ; he staggered forward, reeled upon the 
of the precipice, extended his hand to seize 
upon anything to save himself — but in vain. For 
an instant he hovered over the gulf, and then fell 
into it to rise no more. 

We gave vent to a shriek of horror — then for a 
few minutes there was a dead and awful silence. 
When we were able to revert to our own condition, 
I found Wharton lyiug insensible on the brink of the 
precipice. We examined his wound, and found that 
he was torn dreadfully. The Indians collected some 
herbs, the application of which stopped the bleeding, 
and we ihen bound up the mangled limb. 

It was now evening, and we were obliged to re- 
8o!ve upon passing the night under the shelter of 
some cleft in the rocks. The Indians made a fire 
to keep the wild beasts from our couch ; but no 
sleep visited my eyes. I sat at Wharton's bed and 
listened to his deep breathing. It became more and 
more hard and deep, and his hand grasped violently, 
as if in convulsive movements. His consciousness ' 
had not relumed, and in this situation he passed the 
whole night. 

In the morning, the Indians proposed to bear o 
wounded friend back to the village we had left the 
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previous day. They plaited some strong branches 
together, and formed a bridge to repass the gulf. It 
was a mournful procession. On the way, Wharton 
suddenly opened his eyes, but instantly closed them 
again, and lay as immoveable as before. Towards 
evening, we drew near our destination, and our 
Indian friends, when they saw our situation, express- 
ed the deepest sympathy ; the whole tribe assembled 
round us, and uttered piercing cries of grief when 
they learned poor Lincoln's fate. Yanna burst into 
tears ; and her brothers hastened away, accompa- 
nied by some other Indians, in search of the body. 

I remained with my wounded friend ; he still lay 
insensible to everything around him. Sleep, at 
length, overpowered me. Towards evening, I was 
aroused by a song of lamentation and mourning, — 
it was from the Indians who were reluming with 
Lincoln's body. Yanna was weeping beside it. I 
hastened to meet them, but was glad to turn back 
again, when my eyes fell upon the torn and lifeless 
body of our young companion. 

The Indians had laid him upon tigers' skins, which 
they had strewed with green boughs, and they now 
bore him to the burial-place of their tribe. 

Yanna sacrificed on his tomb the most beautiful 
ornament she possessed — her long dark hair — an 
offering upon the grave of him, who, it is possible, 
had first awakened the feeling of tenderness in her 
it bosom. 
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' AMMA," said a little girl, 
one day, to her mother, 

"what made Mr. B say 

that Mrs. W did more 

harm than good with her 
^ charities ? I thought that 
charity to the poor was always good." 

" Not always. It may be bestowed in such a 

manner as to do much harm. Mrs. W ia one 

of those people who are governed by impulsive feel- 
ing, and she does not exercise proper judgment in 
giving to the poor. She is naturally very kind ; 
but she has no self-discipline, and no system in 
anything she does ; and therefore her abilities for 
usefulness ai-e nearly lost." 

"Is she not a good woman, mamma?" 
" Yes, I think she is. But a good woman may 
do much harm, if she is influenced entirely by her 
feelings. That is a fault for which I often correct 
you ; and if you do not begin to discipline yourself 
DOW, by-and-by, when you are old enough to act 



independently, you will be exposed to the same 
severe remarks, and perhaps some mortificalions. 
You say that you mean to make a useful woman ; 
but that you never can be, without proper self-disci- 
pline. I must leave you now, for your father will 
soon be here, and 1 must be ready to go with him 
to see your grandmother. While we are gone, you 
may read this sketch of the life of Julia de Krudener, 
and then you will better understand how it is that 
we may do harm by our charities." 






The Baroness Julia de Krudener was bom in the 
year 1776, in the town of Riga, on the borders of 
the Bailie. 

Her father was a distinguished man in his own 
country ; and while she was quite young, he went 
with his family to reside in Paris, where everj-thing 
was new to Julia, and his house was open to such 
society as she enjoyed. But, in this society she 
was unfortunately surrounded by those who had no 
belief in true religion ; and being constantly flattered 
by literary men who sat at her father's table, she 
lost her simplicity of character, and yielded unre- 
sistingly lo all the suggestions of pride and vanity. 

Unhappily for her, she was married at the age ' 
of fourteen, to Baron <ie Krudener, who was much 
older Ihan herself. Thfs circumstance separated 
her from the cnre and influence of her mother, at 
the age when she most needed it ; and to this sepa^ 
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ration may be attributed many of the sorrows of her 
after life. 

Baron de Krudener was Russian ambassador, 
and waa sent successively to Copenhagen, Venice, 
and Berlin, His wife accompanied him everywhere, 
leading a gay and fashionable life, and adorning the 
first ranks of the most distinguished circles. She 
aUowed herself to be much influenced by the general 
admiration she commanded, whicli led lo unliappi- 
ness in her domestic relations ; and, after a few 
years, she was separated from her husband, and 
returned to Riga, to reside with her father. 

She still continued in society, journeying into Rus- 
sia, France, and Italy, until her heallh became much 
impaired, and she had great difficulty in restoring it. 
This gave her a season of repose, and brought her 
to a little reflection ; but she was still a stranger to 
true piety, and was unhappy. She sought relief 
for this in study, in corresponding with her worldly 
friends, and in vmting for the press. 

At what time her mind became religiously im- 
pressed, it is difficult to say. Her biographers think 
that she was first led to new views of life during 
her intercourse with the excellent and unfortunate 
Queen of Russia, Louisa, who died of grief after ' 
the battle of Jena. She also became acquainted 
with the pious Stilling, who lived at Carlshrue. Per- 
haps too, the neighborhood of the Moravian Brethren 
was Dot without its influence u|K>n her mind and 
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heart. She admired this denomination of Christians, 

who unite to a living piety, so much meekness and 

chanty. 

Her piety was both imperfect and inconsistent ; 
for, in an excited stale of feeling, she mingled religion 
with politics, sacred things with profane, the abiding 
and eternal interests of heaven, with the temporary 
vanities of the world — and in this way destroyed 
her influence in the holy cause to which she so 
zealously devoted herself. 

She attracted the attention of the Emperor Alex- 
ander, and for some time enjoyed his friendship; 
and when in Paris, he lavished upon her marks of 
the most respectful attention. But, she soon lost 
her influence, for the ministers of Europe saw with 
displeasure' that he gave, so much of his confidence 
to this religious enthusiast, and took all possible 
measures to prevent it. His respect afterwards 
changed into aversion, and he absolutely forbade her 
to come to St. Pelersburgh, or to attempt making 
proselytes among his people. 

In 1815, she was in Paris, for the purpose of ma- 
king proselytes among its eminent men. She hired 
a large room in the Suburb St. Honore, one of the 
most fashionable streets of Paris, where she held ' 
religious meetings. Many persons attended, who 
were surprised to hear such serious discourse from 
the lips of a woman whom they had formerly known 
as so worldly and light-minded, and could not under- 
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stand how sucK a change was effected. Some ridi- 
culed her preaching, and said her brain was turned. 
Others were strongly impressed, though they could 
not share in her reli^ous views. One of the most 
celebrated French writers of the lime, Benjamin 
Const&nt, wrote, — " I have been to see Madame de 
Krudener, Oh, excellent woman ! She kept me 
three hours consoling me, and telling me constantly, 
that I ought to pray for those who injure me. Yes, 
I desire to believe, and I try to pray." 

She next directed her steps to Switzerland, ho- 
ping there to continue among the young and the 
poor, the work that she was not allowed to effect 
among the great ones of the earth. 

She stopped at Basle, where she held religious 
meetings, and drew a large concourse of people, and 
by persuasive words and pious deeds, succeeded in 
gaining many proselytes. Some women, and some 
young ladies under her influence, distributed to the 
poor all that they possessed. This created some 
disturbance in the city — and the pastors declared, 
that Madame de Krudener excited the people to 
extravagance and fanaticism. The magistrates said, 
that she disturbed the public peace — and. at a coun- 
cil of state, she was ordered to leave the place. 

She then went to reside in other Cantons in 
Switzerland, and in the grand duchy of Baden, 
preaching everywhere, collecting the poor together, 
and distributing alms. She had sometimes as many 
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as four thousand of the poor around her, and address- 
ed to them prophetic entreaties to repent, at the 
same time distributing bread and other necessaries. 
It was a kind of camp- meeting, of which she bore all 
the espenses, drawing the funds from the purses of 
her friends. 

It ia easy to see that this mode of distributing 
charities would necessarily produce disorders. The 
poor would no longer labor, reaping the fruits of 
their own industry. They left their homes and their 
children, and Hocked from a distance of eight or ten 
leagues, to receive the gifts of their benefactress. 

Madame de Krudener was botli eccentric and in- 
considerate in her opinions and conduct. She did 
not reflect that this indiscriminate almsgiving en- 
dangered the essential object of her mission. The 
poor came to her, not so much to get instruction, as 
to get bread without working ; and the result was, 
that the government of Baden sent their soldiers to 
drive her from the countrj'. 

She complained bitterly of this persecution, and 
wrote to the prime minister in her own defence. 
This produced but little effect, and she was placed 
under the watch of the police. France and Austria 
both refused to receive her. The king of Prussia 
would not allow her to go to Berlin, and the Emper- 
or of Russia forbade her to come to his empire ; so 
that almost every country of Europe was shut 
against her. 
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At Leipsic she obtained permission to remain 
some time for the recovery of her health ; but sol- 
diers were stationed day and night before her door, 
and she was forbidden all access to the poor. Some 
professors of the university were allowed to see her, 
and found her an eccentric woman, who could not 
control her feelings or her imagination, and whose 
best intentions were lost in some impracticable plan. 
She returned to Livonia, where she was ordered to 
confine herself within the circle of her relatives and 
friends. She then relinquished public preaching, and 
in 1824 went into the Crimea with her son and daugh- 
ter, intending to found an Orphan House, but she soon 
fell sick, and died in December of the same year. 



Id her mother's absence, Emily was left to reflect 
upon the life of an extravagant religious enthusiast. 
Mrs. Gray returned at evening, and after tea, she 
inquired of Emily, " How should you like to have 
been Madame de Krudener ?" 

"I should like to travel about and be admired as 
she was," replied Emily, "but I should have been 
very much ashamed at being ordered out of a place 
by the police." 

" Yes, I dare say you would, and very much mor- 
tified too, at being treated as she was by crowned 
heads." 

" Do you think she deserved to be treated so, 
Mamma ?" 
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" Perhaps not, because she meant to do right. But 
it was the necessary consequence of such mistaken 
zeal and charity. Among the crowds that gathered 
around her, there were undoubtedly many deserving 
objects of charity ; but together with these, were 
many of the idle and vicious, who prefer begging 
or stealing to earnbig an honest livelihood. Such 
profuse charity encourages those evil habits, and 
does much harm ; therefore it was necessary to put 
a stop to it, in order to protect the honest and indus- 
trious. If we would be good and do good, which is 
the duty of every one, we must keep in exercise 
more than one virtue. Madame de Krudener was 
very benevolent ; but when by her profuse contribu- 
tions to the poor, she excited expectations that must 
inevitably meet with disappointment, was she really 
kind ?" 

" No, mamma, but 1 think she meant to be kind." 
" Yes ; no doubt she was influenced by kind feel- 
ing, but this kind feeling did not make her a useful 
woman. None of us can be useful and really serve 
our fellow creatures, unless we cultivate all the vir- 
tues that are essential to usefulness. I will tell you 
a story I once read, as nearly as I can recollect it, 
which will illustrate my meaning very well — It is ' 
called, 

"the TOint OF THE VIRTUES." 

Once upon a time several of the Virtues, weary u'l i lan, 
of being always stationary, resolved to take a short ifli^' V^'j 
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excursion. So taking a boat, they decided to go 
from Westminster bridge to Richmond. The day 
was fine, the wind in their favor, and as to entertain- 
ment, how was it possible that the Virtues should 



Just as they were about to put off a. poor beggar 
woman implored their compassion. Charity put her 
hand in her pocket, and gave the poor woman a 
shilling. Justice saw this and thought it great folly ; 
80 seizing poor Charity by the arm, cried, "What 
are you doing ? Don't you know that indiscrimi- 
nate alma-giving is the encouragement of idleness, 
and the mother of vice ? You a virtue, indeed ! I 
am ashamed of you. Get away, good woman," said 
he to the beggar — " Yet stay ; here is a ticket for 
soup at the Mendicity Society ; they'll see if you 
are a proper object of compassion." But Charity is 
quicker than Justice, and slipping her hand behind 
her, the poor woman got the shilling and the ticket 
for soup too. Economy and Generosity saw the 
double gift. " What waste !" cried Economy, 
frowning; "What! a ticket and shilling too? Either 
would have sufficed." 

" Either ?" said Generosity, " Fy ! Charity should 
have given the poor creature half a crown, and ' 
Justice a dozen tickets !" So the poor Virtues com- 
menced a quarrel, when a hint from Courage re- 
minded them that they had forgotten themselves ; and 
Generosity offering the first apoti^y, they made it 
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up, and went on verj' pleasantly for a miie or two. 
Then they seemed to be threatened with'a shower, 
and being in an open boat, Prudence (having on a 
new bonnet), suggested the propriety of landing. 
Courage thought it best to brave the rain ; but Pru- 
dence prevailed, and they ]anded. Just as they 
were nearing the shore, another boat very uncivilly 
ran against them, and nearly threw poor Charity 
overboard. The company on board the uncivil 
boat, who evidently thought the Virtues were un- 
fashionable people, laughed outright at Charity's 
discomposure, especially as a large basket full of 
buns, which she carried with her for any hungry 
looking children she might see, fell pounce into the 
water. Courage was all on fire, and would have 
punished the enemy on the spot, had not iMeekness 
interposed, whose gentle behavior made the uncivil 
boatman ashamed of their conduct, and they apolo- 
gized to the Viitues in such a manner, thatCourage 
himself was satisfied, though he abused Meekness 
for interfering, as you, would hardly suppose one 
Virtue would abuse another. This tlirew a damp 
over the whole party, and they had but little plea- 
sure afterwards. 

At length, it was agreed that Temperance should 
order a dinner. Meanwhile, Hospitality met a large 
party and invited them to join in the repast, — at 
which Economy and Prudence were much discon- 
certed, and finally. Economy and Generosity quar- 
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relied about the bill and the waiters. To complete 
their morfification, they passed a boat on their 
return, in which all the company were in the best 
possible spirits ; and they found that these merry 
companions were two or three agreeable Vices, who 
had taken Good Temper along with Ihem. So you 
see that even the Virtues cannot enjoy themselves, 
if they have omitted Good Temper in the selection 
of their company. 

At the end of the tour, after a long and silent 
voyage. Prudence said, wilh a thoughtful air, " My 
dear friends, I have been thinking that it is not well 
for ua to mix so exclusively together, we only waste 
our lives in finding fault with each other, and thiis 
run the risk of being still more unpopular than we 
are now. The name of Charity is indeed often 
token in vain, and the miser talks of the duty he 
owes me when he spurns the stranger from the door, 
or sends his grand-son to jail. And no one much 
cares what becomes of ua. I therefore propose that 
we should all separate, and lake up our abode with 
some individual for a year, with the power of chang- 
ing at the end of that lime, if it should seem best. 
Let us then try the experiment, — and on this day 
twelvemonth, we will meet again under the large 
oak tree in Windsor forest, and relate our adven- 
tures." Prudence ceased, as she always does when 
she has said enough, and the Virtues, much pleased 
vith the proposal, adopted it on the spot. They 
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were each of them pleased with the idea of their 
own independence, and were all confident of auc- 
cesa ; for Economy in her heart thou^t Generosity 
no Virtue at all ; and Meekneas considered Courage 
as little better than a heathen. 

Generosity, being the most eager and active of 
all the Virtues, set off first on his journey. Justice 
followed, and kept up with him, though at a more 
even pace. Charity never heard a. aigh, or saw a 
squalid face, but she staid to cheer and console the 
sufferer, by which her progress was somewhat re- 
tarded. 

Courage espied a travelling carriage, with a man 
and his wife, who were not ou the best terms with 
each other, and civilly asked leave to take a vacant 
seat opposite the lady. Economy still lingered, in- 
quiring for the cheapest inns. Poor Modesty look- 
ed rouud and sighed, to find herself so near 
London, where she was almost a stranger. — 
Prudence, though the first to jiroject, was the 
last to advance, for she resolved to remain where 
she was for that night, and take day-light for her 
travels. 

The year rolled on, at the end of which, the Vir- 
tues, punclual to their appointment, met under the ' 
tree. They all looked unhappy, as if they had been 
on fruitless errands ; and also ap|>eared rather less 
in size than when they parted. 

"Ah! my dear Generosity," said Prudence, "as 
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yoQ were tlie first to start on your travels, you 
should be the first to tell your adventures." 

" Well, my dear sisters," said Generosity, " I had 
not proceeded far, before I fell in with a inarching 
regiment. Amongst them I discovered the wife of 
a lieutenant, who looked sO like Good Temper her- 
self, that in pity for her poverty I determined to 
take up my abode with her. 

"The next morning, as my charming Fanny was 
writing for her husband, (to whom she had not been 
long married,) a wretched- looking object appeared 
at the window, asking charity. Prompted by me, 
Fanny, without a moment's hesitation, gave her a 
five-pound note. Soon after, her husband had occa^ 
sion to draw upon her purse in settling a bill, when 
she was obliged to confess that she could not accom- 
modate him, as she had given away five pounds. 
He was a little angry at such lavishness, and told 
her it would be three weeks before he should have 
any money. I still prompted her until every shilling 
was gone ; and then she gave away her clothes, and 
many articles that she could not well spare. 

" At last, her husband became very rude, and even 
went so far as to call me 'Heartless Extravagance!' 
Fanny was censured by all around her, and I was I 
unhappy to find myself the cause of all her misfor- 
tunes ; so, at the end of the year, I resolved to leave 
her, being thoroughly convinced, that however ami- 
able and praiseworthy I might be in myself, I was 
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not a proper companion for one who possessed but 
little money." 

The Virtues expressed Iheir sympathy for the un- 
fortunate Fanny ; and Prudence, turning to Justice, 
next demanded an account of her adventures, say- 
ing, " I am sure you cannot have occasioned harm 
to any one." 

Justice shoo)< her head, and said, " Alas I I find 
there are times and places when it is better that I 
should not appear — as I will prove to you by an ac- 
count of my adventures. After leaving you, I repair- 
ed immediately to India, and took up my alrode with 
a Brahmin. I was much distressed with the dread- 
ful inequalities of condition among the several castes, 
and accordingly set to work to produce a better 
state of things. But the Brahmins regarded me 
with honor. One called me ' Madness,' and ano- 
ther, ' Ambition,' and a third, ' The Desire to Inno- 
vate.' The poor Brahmin with whom I had taken 
up my abode, led a miserable life of it, suffering 
much, and was finally destroyed by the priests. I 
fled hilher in great tribulation, persuaded that in 
some countries even Justice can do harm." 

Charity, not waiting to be asked, proceeded to say, 
" I chose to fix my abode with an old lady in Dub- ' 
lin, who had neither discretion nor judgment, and 
always acted from impulse. At my instigation she 
scattered money in her drives through the suburbs 
of Dublin, and by that means kept vicious people 
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in idleness and intemperance. To my great horror 
I found that I was doing much harm, and that to 
give alms indiscnminately was only increasing the 
evils of poverty." 

"I went to Ireland also," said Hospitality, "and 
fixed my abode with a young man who was just 
beginning life with small means. I encouraged him 
to keep his house open to all his friends tar and near; 
and when I left him, he had nothing left for his own 
subsistence." 

" Well," said Courage, keeping more in the back- 
ground than usual, "the travelling-carriage in which 
I took a seat, belonged to a German general and 
his wife, who were returning to their own country ; 
and I resolved to be her companion for a year ; in 
consequence of which, she very soon assumed her 
authority over him. Her unwomanly conduct made 
him so miserable, that in six months he died broken- 
hearted. After this, she became so dreaded and 
detested, that she was threatened with poison. This 
daunted even me, and I left her without delay." 

It was now Modesty's turn. " You know," said 
she, "that I went to London, and spent several 
months in going from house to house, but found no 
one ready to receive me. At last 1 found a young 
man of remarkable talents, and I contended with 
Ambition for empire over him. Whenever he was 
prompted to make some effort at distinction, I as 
often interfered, and prevented him from making 
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any attempt, or so influenced him, that he was sure 
to fail in every undertaking. At last, Ambition left 
him — and, finding hinisell' melancholy and unhappy, 
he became intemperate." 

The Virtues now turned their eyes towards Pru- 
dence, who was their last hope, — " I am just where 
I started," said that discreet Virtue, " having done 
neither harm nor good. To avoid temptation I 
went to live with a hermit, to whom I was of no 
use beyond warning hiin not to over-boil hJa peaa 
and lentils, and not to leave his door open when it 
stormed ; and not to fill his pitcher too full when he 
went for water. 1 perceive that I am the only one 
of our number who has not done harm, merely be- 
cause I put myself out of the way of doing it. In 
a word," continued Prudence Ihoughlfully, " cir- 
cumstances are necessary to the Virtues themaelvea. 
For instance, if Economy had changed with Gene- 
rosiiy, and gone to the poor Lieutenant's wife, and 
had I lodged with the Irish Squireen, instead of 
Hospitality, what misfortunes both would have es- 
caped ! Alas ! I perceive we lose our efficacy when 
we are separated or misplaced ; for then, though in 
reality. Virtues, we operate as Vices, Circumstan- 
ces must be favorable to our exertions, and harmo- 
nious with our nature. It is plain, that we none of 
us asked the guidance of Wisdom, as we should 
have done, before locating ourselves." 
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Emily was very thoughtful at the conclusion of 
the story, and her mother said to her, " do you now 
understand how it is that a person may be foolishly 
charitable, or foolishly generous ?" 

" Yes, mamma, I understand you quite well, and 
will try not to be guilty of such faults." 

" You are young, but quite oM enough to think 
about these things ; and if you wish to be a really 
usefiil woman, and live in obedience to the com- 
mand, 'do good as ye have opportunity,' now is the 
time to form those habits that will qualify you for 
usefulness, and for this I give you one essential rule 
for your daily life, — and that is, to do everything in 
the right time and in the right way." 
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Emblems ore 

jLqd tender recoUec! 

Inspired by o 
Our glinsf leaves with flovera eotwiiied 
Vtre nuide the bridul lobe to bind, 
it daja of fame. 

And we are nlso " flowen of death" — 
llie mourning mother irearee a wreath 

Of our dark shioing apraja ; 
She twinefl it round the lovelj head. 
Ere in iw culd and silent bed 

Her cliild fhe Wly lays. 



Whene'er our blasBom'd Whtb you viaw. 
Bethink jou of life's changing hue — 

How joy and sorrow blend ; 
llut, though thy cup amy now flow o'l 
Anguish may wring thy heart, before 

life's fitful day ahall end. 



THE EVERLAaTINQ. 

It is a proof, a sad proof of man'a degeneracy, 
that he reads not in each plant a lesson of God's 
kindness. Did not God, for man's gratiiication, 

■rile the flowers that decorate the earth ? 
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e world as an object of gri 
fication, and it was for man alone that it was cre- 
ated. The beasts, indeed, browse upon the herbage, 
but it is not theirs to estimate the skilful structure 
of one blade of grass ; the birds hide their nests 
amid the foliage, unaware of the beauty of its tints ; 
the insects, while sipping the rich flowers, are in- 
capable of delighting in the sweet fragrance exhaled 
around. To man alone it is given, fully to enjoy 
these lovely works of Almighty goodness, which 
charm his every sense. 

We may also find in them a memorial of God's 
infinite power. He that created the heavens, and 
holdeth up the sjiheres, formed also the smallest 
weed we tramjile on. We are too apt to disregard 
those plants which are common to our sight; but, 
surety, what God did not think it beneath him to 
create, it becomes man to investigate. 

Some plants force us, as it were, to read their 
meaning — and one of these is that which we have 
chosen for our present subject : for W'ho can look 
upon the Everlasting without .feeini; in it a type of 
the immortal nature of our spirits? Its enduring 
properly has occasioned Its use as a token of re- 
membrance by the ti-iends of the departed. 



niicrv oil is 

Surel)- we drcii 

Of tinte (hat 
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How few think a blade of grass worth their at- 
tention! Yet, those who examine the structure of 
grasses, perceive how admirably their several parts 
are adapted to the functions appropriated to them, 
" They are," says Paley, " Nature's care ; for with 
these she clothes the earth. Their extraordinary 
means and powers of preservation and increase, 
their hardiness, their almost unconquerable dispo- 
sition to spread, their faculties of reviviscence, coin- 
cide with (he intention of Nature concerning them. 
They thrive under a treatment by which other plants 
are destroyed. The more their leaves are consumed, 
the more their roots increase. The more they are 
trampled upon, the thicker they grow. In tropical 
countries grasses grow to a great height. We usu- 
ally see them, at their largest growth, two or three 
feet high, when in flower in the hay-fields. But in 
equinoctial regions, where the air is more humid, 
and the sun more powerful and brilliant than with 
US, grasses acquire surprising dimensions. We are 
told that in Brazil ihey grow seven or eight feet 
high. 

It is somewhat remarkable that the growth of 
grass should mark the cultivation of a country, and 
be also a token of desolation. But so it is. For 
what can be a greater sign of prosperity and abun- 
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dance, than the well-eucloeed meadows, arrayed ii 
Nature's robe of vernal green ? Yet, if we hear of 
a ruinous and uninhabited spot, we immediately 
fancy it over-run with thick and rank grass. 

How fragile are the blossoms of the grass ! So 
fragile indeed, that they are deemed in Scripture 
no unmeet emblems of the uncertain duration of 
man's existence. " All flesh is as grass, and all the 
glory of man, as the Hower of the grass. The grass 
wiiherelh, and the flower thereof falleih away ; but 
the word of the Lord endureth for ever." 

Archbishop Leighton says, " There is indeed a 
great deal of seeming difl'erence betwixt the out- 
ward conditions of life amongst men. Shall the 
rich, and honorable, and healthful, go in tc^ether 
under the same name, with the baser and unhappier 
part ? — the poor, the wretched, who seem to be born 
for nothing but sufferings and miseries? At least, 
hath the wise no advantage beyond fools? Is all 
grass? Make you no distinction? No. All is 
grass ; or, if you will have some other name, be it so. 
Once this is true, that ' all flesh is grass ;' and if that 
glory which shines so much in your eyes must have 
a difference, then this is all it can have — it is but 
'the flower' of that same grass; somewhat above (w 
the common grass in gayness — a little comelier and 
better apparelled than it, but partakes of its frail and 
fading nature. It halh no privilege or immunity 
that way ; yea, of the two is less durable, and usu- 
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ally shorter lived ; at least it decays with it. ' The 
grass withereth, and tlie flower thereof falleth 

" All flesh is as grass," or, as it is even more for- 
cibly rendered by the prophet Isaiah, " all flesh is 
grass." Like grass, our bodies are beautifully and 
wonderfully made, and every part of our frame has 
its appointed office. Like i I, too, they are frail. " In 
the morning it flourisheth and groweth up ; in the 
evening it is cut down and withereth." We pass 
through a meadow and admire the slight flowers 
waving with every breath ; we pass again the nest 
day, and startle to see them laid low. A heavy 
shower perchance has done the work ; — or the sythe 
of the mower has laid them prostrate on the ground 
from whence they first arose, and what was once the 
object of our admiration, will become the food of 
cattle. And thus it is with man's life. One day he 
is in health and vigor, scheming pleasures, looking 
forward through a long vista of years, and saying to 
his soul, "Take thine ease; eat, drink, and be merry." 
And where is he the next ? Some accident has be- 
fallen him and he is in his coiHn. " A wind passelh 
over it and it is gone, and the place liiereof shall 
know it no more !" Is it not aslonishing, that seeing I 
as we do, almost daily instances of the uncertainty 
of life, we yet continue to trifle it away, — as if, though 
ail around us are vanishing from sight, we were im- 
m/_ mortal ? Nay, so insensible are we in our case, of 




How diflerent will be our feelings when we come 
to die ! How invaluable will then seem one of these 
hours now thoughtlessly squandered in folly or in sin ! 
How touching the warning cry of Queen Elizabeth 
on her death-bed ! " Millions of money for one inch 
of time." 

But we will suppose that man passes his prime, 
and arrives at an advanced age. Still, though he 
has escaped the storm, he cannot ward off the stroke 
of the sythe. Death comes at last, and he must be 
laid low ; his mortal part must be returned to the 
earth whence it came, and more degraded even than 
the flowers of the field, become food for worms. He 
must say " to corruption, thou art my father ; and to 
the worm, thou art my mother and my sister." 

But here ends the resemblance ; and after tracing 
the sad lesson of man's perishable nature, shall we 
not glory in this point of difference ? Grass dies, 
and, once dead, is gone for ever, Man dies, but he 
shall live again. He is possessed of an immortal ' 
soul ; and that soul, if in the days of her earthly so- 
journing, she has been made a partaker of Christ's 
salvation, has ''an inheritance incorruptible, unde- 
1"'^ filed, and that fadeth not away." 
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all sorts of diseases. Though this fable might es- 
tablish the fame of the Colchicum in those early 
and credulous times, its powerful medicinal virtues 
attracted the notice of men of science in the middle 
ages, and still uphold it in repute. The Swiss, in- 
deed, regard it with a degree of reverence that 
would not have disgraced those who believed in its 
fabulous origin ; and attach the flower to the necks 
of their children, considering them thenceforth in- 
accessible to human ills. 

For those who look at nature through the medium 
of the imagination, such blossoms as open late in 
the year, just at the time — 

" When the Rreen delight 
Of liaify liHuiy b^ei'"" to fade. 
And ItiLVDa ore changing hourly uD the Bi)(bt.'' 

have a peculiar charm. They may not be welcom- 
ed with that thrilling delight which the first flowers 
of Spring always call forth, yet they awaken many 
an image and feeling, " pleasant, yet mournful to the 
soul." To the scientific botanist, the plant under im- 
mediate consideration will always be interesting, not 
only from its reversing the customary order of the , 
but from its affording an instance of what T 
Paley calls the " com]>ensatory system." Its pecu- 
liarly forlorn and defenceless aspect had frequently 
excited his sj-mpathy, till, on investigating its inter- 
nal -slructiire, he found suitable provision made by 
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the great Author of Nature, for all the difliculties 
against which it would have to struggle. " I have 
pitied this poor plant a thousand times," said he ; 
"its blossom rises out of the ground in the most for- 
lorn condition possible ; without a sheath, a fence, 
a calyx, or even a leaf to protect it; and that, not 
in Spring, not to be visited by summer suns, but 
under all the disadvantages of the declining year. 
When we come, however, to look a little more 
closely into the structure of this plant, we find that, 
instead of its being neglected, Nature has gone out 
of her course to provide for its security, and to 
make up for all its defects. The seed-vessel, which 
in other plants is situated within the cup of the 
flower, or just beneath it, in this plant lies buried 
ten or twelve inches under ground, within the bul- 
bous root. The tube of the flower, which is seldom 
more than a few tenths of an inch long, in this 
plant extends down to the root. The styles, in all 
cases, reach the seed-vesse! ; but it is in this by an 
elongation unknown to any other plant. All these 
singularities contribute to one end. As this plant 
blossoms late in the year, and probably would not 
have time to ripen in seeds before the access of 
winter, which would destroy them, Providence has 
contrived its structure such, that ibis important 
office may be performed al a depth in the earth out 
of the usual effects of frost. But then a new diffi- 
, oulty presents itself. Seeds, though perfected, are 
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known not to vegetate at this deplh in the earth. 
Our seeds, therefore, though ao safely lodged, would, 
after all, be lost to the purpose for which all seeds 
are intended. Lest this should be the case, a second 
admirable provision is made to raise them above the 
surface when they are perfected, and to sow them 
at a proper distance, viz.: the germs grow up in the 
Spring upon a fruit stalk, accompanied with leaves. 
The seeds now, in common with those of other plants, 
have the benefit of the summer, and are sown upon 
the surface. The order of vegetation extenially, is 
this; the plant produces its flowers in September ; 
its leaves and fruit in the Spring following." 

The obvious inference, that every " seeming evil" 
has some counterbalancing good, and every » 
of life its peculiar advantages and pleasures, gave 
rise to the following lines, which were presented to a 
young friend who was regretting each passing birth- 
day. 

Why iDoum, dear girl, eath pnssuiu year ! 

Why dread the tobering touch of time I 
As if all bliss to mortuts dear, 
Thoughts vhich ennoble, hopes which cheer, 

Fled with our prime. 



Ijixib up t this calm Butumnul day 
May want the joyouBne»s of Spring ; 

But neT^r did capricious May 

Such kindly warmlh, auch aleadiaat my, 
O'er Nature fling. 
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makes us shiver,) is a native of Mount Caucasus, 
skirling the borders of perpetual ice in the highest 
range of shrubby vegetation. The one which 1 
have chosen, inhabits the high mountains of Swit- 
zerland, Savoy and Dauphine. It is an irregular, 
evergreen shrub, about eight inches in height ; the 
lower branches, lying on the ground, put out fibres, 
and hence it may easily be increased without the 
principal root being disturbed, which being fixed 
deep in ihe fissures of rocks, is not pulled up with- 
out mucii difficulty." Its blossoms are of a beauti- 
ful pale rose color, and hence its name of Rosa 
Alpina. There is a variety with a white flower, 
but it is not common. 

Mr. Gilly. in his interesting volume of ■' Walden- 
sian Researches," mentioning the altitude at which 
difierent trees and plants will grow, says, that along 
with the Alder, this ranger of the mountain will 
thrive at the height of six thousand feet above the 
sea. It supplies the shepherds with their only fuel ; 
in hard weather, it is said, the grouse eat it, and the 
white hares gnaw its bark ; but it is only when 
there is a lack of other food, as animals are not 
fond of it. 

Travellers frequently mention the magical effect , 
produced by the sight of these shrubs, blooming 
amongst such dreary accompaniments; for, "from 
some peculiarity of internal structure, Alpine plants 
do not wait for the stimulus of the sun's heat, but 
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exert suoh a struggle to blossom, that their flowers 
are seen among the yet unmelted snow," 

Raffles alludes to this beautiful shrub, " mingling 
its httle crimson blossoms with the ^icanty herbage 
which clothes the mountains, rising almost perpen- 
dicularly from the sides of the glacier on the Mon- 
tanvert; and doubtlessly it has gladdened many a 
traveller's heart, by awakening thoughts of Him 

" Who nmkea so gaj tto solitary place." 

The cheering influence of a small moss on the 
mind of Mungo Park, when, a stranger in a strange 
land, he had just been robbed and barbarously treat- 
ed, is familiar to every one ; and who would wonder 
or grieve that these "beauties of the wilderness" 
should bloom "where few eyes see them," if but 
even in an occasional instance they have served to 
soothe and animate the desponding, by renewing his 
impression of the boundless beneficence and super- 
intending providence of God ? 

" Gem of the Alps t 'tia strange to trace 

Augbt beautirul a.4 limn, 
GUdd'ning "tbe sulitiLr; pl4U«" 

With unexpected glow, 
Tel. bright one I cold thj bed mu<it be. ' 

And hursh Iti; evening lullabj 1 
Would thoQ wert planted in tbe bower 
Which HUiiuner wpBvee Tor bird and flower ; 
And rock'd te alumlier by Uic gala 
Sbe breathes in yonder sunny vale 1 
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How curious !a the function of sleep both in the 
leaves and flowers of plants! It depends upon a 
special law of nature, subject in some degree to the 
effects of light and heat ; the former appears to be 
the chief stimulus in regulating the expansion of 
the blossom, though neither can be regarded as the 
first cause of the phenomenon. " When sensitive 
plants are confined in a dark room, their leaflets peri- 
odicHlly fold and open as usual, excepting that the 
periods are somewhat lenglhened ; on the other hand, 
when they are exposed to a continual light, these 
periods are shortened. When exposed to strong lamp- 
light by night, and excluded from all light by day, their 
periods of sleep become extremely irregular for a 
time ; but, in the end, the specimens generally close 
their leaves during the day, and unfold them at 
night. The alternate opening and closing of flow- 
ers is a similar function to that of the sleep of leaves. 
The time of day in which flowers close, is very dif- 
ferent in different species, and even differs for that 
period during which the leaves are asleep in the 
very same plant. Bertholet mentions an Acacia 
in the garden of Orotava, in Teneriffe, whose leaf- 
lets closed at sunset, and unfolded at sunrise, whilst 
its "flowers closed at sunrise, and expanded at sun- 
set." 
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Linneeus was presented with the seeds of a plant 
belonging to this tribe, wliich he sowed in his green- 
house, and they soon produced two beautiful flow- 
ers. His gardener was absent when he first re- 
marked them, and in the evening he took him with 
a lantern to see them ; but the flowers were nowhere 
to be found, so that he thought they had been de- 
stroyed by some accident ; but, to his great surprise, 
on the following morning he found the flowers just 
where they were the day before. That evening too 
they were not to be seen, but the next morning 
looked as fresh as ever. The gardener thought 
these were not the same flowers, but must have 
opened since. Linnasus, however, was not so easily 
satisfied ; but as soon as it was dark, he once more 
visited the plant, and, lifting the leaves one by one, 
found the two flowers, and so closely concealed, 
that at first sight it was impossible to discern what 
they were. 

Some flowers close their petals before rain — such 
as the Wood Anemone, or Wind-flower, and the 
Ana^alis, or Pimpernel. 

Plants of this description are called by Linnaeus, 
Meteoric flowers, as being regulated by atmospheric 
causes. This susceptibility is by no means peculiar ' 
to the Anagalis : but it is perhiijis the most familiar 
example of it. Probably its blooming during those 
months when the state of the atmosphere is of the 
most consequence lo agricultural pursuits, may make 
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it more consulted by the peasant, and have thus 
obtained for it the name of the poor man's weather- 
glass. 

np. and Bbroad ! — tho eulh put* on 

Her beautiful airaj; 
The heBTBD* their gloiy ; tor tbe eim 

RejoLCeth on hu vay. 
Nut vainly Bhall he shed his raj: 

Von mouQliin's height ITl bravp, 

Or trim my skiif so light and gay. 

And 'woke the dumbering wave. 

Hark I how the fr&h breeie bean alnuj; 

To huuveii wide nature's matin sotig '. 

But what is bere t The Pimpernel, 
Droo|HDg with elcse-shut e;e ; 

Tme sign (eo village Niges t«ll) 

Of Btono and tumpest nigb ; 
But auic such bright and glorioua Bk\ 

Shall know no rlmid to-dny ; 
O tben. tby darkling prophecy 

Give to tbe vinda away. 
And own, whilst thou yon bemen dost vifw. 
For once thou haflt not read ihom Inii' ' 

De:|Hte my taunt, the prescient flower 

Still closed its petal tiright. 
And soon the stonn, with tihco of piiwur, 

SlwJw'd ita foreboilin^jM right 
Tis ever thus — same suddfu blight. 

WTion moBt wo dream of joy. 
Does on the shining protect light. 

To mar it, and destroy. 
Oh ! when like Ibis poor flower vbuli I 
Karem ari^it life's dumgii^ sky I 




Thj root i* ever 
And tliuu, alaa 



So many are the classical legends and poetical 
associations connected with the Rose, that they 
crowd almost too thickly on the memory, 
by their very profusion. By common consent, in 
every clime and every age, the rose has been held 
the (jueen of flowers. It has been the poet's theme 
from lime immemorial ; and vain would be the at- 
tempt to transcribe even ihe hundredth part of the 
beautiful things which have been said or sung 



It is in summer, when the garden is in ils glory, 
and not a blossom seems wanting, that the rose, "at 
length apparent queen," comes forth as if to receive 
the homage of all other flowers ; not haiighlily, but 
with most winning grace, as if afraid to claim her 
full authority. 

Its frngrance, too, is equal to its beauty ; that of ' 
other flowers may be more spicy, more luscious, 
more powerful, but the fragrance of tlie rose is 
unique. 

For the benefit of those who wish to be acqualnl- 
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ed wilh (he classical legends relating to this elegant 
flower, as well as with its various species and natu- 
ral history, I give the following extracts from 
" Medical Botany" ; — 

" The ancients tell us that rosea were originally 
white, but were changed to red by the blood of 
Venus.' Another fable states that Cupid overthrew 
a bowl of nectar, which, falling to the earth, stained 
the rose. 

"The rose was given by Cupid as a bribe to 
Harpocrates, the god of Silence ; from whence, we 
should suppose, originaled the custom, which, ac- 
cording to Rosenbergius, prevailed among the 
northern nations of Europe, of sus|)ending a rose 
from the ceiling over the upper end of their tables, 
when it was intended that the conversation which 
took place should be secret: and it is this custom 
that undoubtedly gave rise to the common expres- 
sion, ' Under the Rose.' 

" A golden rose was considered so honorable a 
present, that none but crowned heads were thought 
worthy eilher to give or receive it. Roses of this 
kind were sometimes consecrated by the Popes on 
Good Friday, and given to such potentates as they 
most wished to propitiate. The flower itself, they 
considered an emblem of the mortality of the body, 
and the metal of which it was composed, of the 
immortality of the soul. Boelhius says, that Wil- 
\, King of Scotland, received a present of this 
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sort from Pope Alexander the Third ; and Henrj' the 
Eighth, a similar gift from Alexander the Sixth. 
Tlie seal of Luther, which is a rose, is supposed to 
be syinboUcal of the same things as those golden 
presents. 

" Rosea were also employed by Roman emperors 
as a means of conferring honors upon their raflst 
famous generals, whom they allowed to add a rose 
to the ornaments of their shields ; a custom which 
continued long after the Roman empire had passed 
away, and the vestiges of which may yet be traced 
in the armorial bearings of many of the ancient 
noble families of Europe." 

But the rose has received the greatest honors in 
Persia, where a period of festivity, called " The 
Feust of Roses," lasts during the season of their 
bloom. 

Glem of (ho bower, tweet Rose t the fairest, brightedt 
Of the f^j tribes "wbioh drinb the ^umtilpr beam, 

UDehnngi'il thou w^em'td. aiid etill inj eje <]i:lig1ile9l| 
Wbuu irtber joyr are pif lug ns a dreotii. 

Oh ! wilU each breath tlial 6Ua the lephjr'a wing. 

How much of curly feeling erems t« spring I 

Nor iln I feel when in mj t)reBrt I wear thee. 
That scent and beauty form thy only ppill ; 

To Miber tbuught thy very thonu endear theu, 
For wbolcwimB are the nolemn truths (hey tell ; 

Tmit* of the fall, they ie«n. Bwcct flower, to Uiee 

What core and grief are tu humanity. 
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Vint better Ihmi the budding Aower, 
Ere il ha." ftU the luHlh wind's power, 
Or leunt Uut aunn; tkie* amy luwer. 

Thy Uoom ma; «bow I 

Wlial than the light In eulem skiei, 
When Ihu glad aim prepare* to ri»e. 
And dpw ihat un Ibe rose leaf IJM, 

Tbj sinilea u>d learet 

What thui the man; tinted how. 

Which (m ihc deepening cloud dolh glow, 

Like vbiiun IJUT, msj' better ehow 

Thy hopes vtd joya I 



The flow'ret'B Imtcb our path shall elrei 
The dawning' brifrhtnesa mock our view, 
And heavier dropa than moming dew 
Weigh down the n»e. 

And thuK Ihj biumn, thj unilea must fi 
Tliu« die each hope of fimej' bred. 
And soTTnw bow thy weary head 
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ALILEO GALILEI, the 
founder of experimental sci- 
ence, was born at Pisa, on the 
fifth of February, 1564, being 
i^ descended of a noble and an- 
i. cient Florentine family, which 
under the surname of Buano- 
juti, aOerwards changed to that of Galilei, had filled 
distinguished offices in the state. His father, Vin- 
cenzo Galilei, was a man of considerable talent and 
learning, with a competent knowledge of mathe- 
matics, and particularly devoted to the study of 
music, on the theory and practice of which, he 
published several treatises. Vincenzo had three 
sons, Galileo, Michel Angelo, and BeTiedetto, and 
the same number of daughters, Giulite, Vii^inia, 
and Livia ; but he was not opulent, and being bur- ' 
dened with a numerous family, was unable to pro- 
vide for them expensive instructors. 

The subject of this notice gave early indications 
n? of an active and original mind, and even in his 
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childhood, showed a singular aptitude for mechani- 
cal contrivances, imitating with infinite address all 
sorts of machines, inventing new ones, or when, as 
often happened, he wanted the necessary materials 
for constructing these, adding new pieces to old 
ones. It is worthy of observation, that the boyhood 
of his great follower, Newton, whose genius in 
many respects closely resembled his own, was 
marked by a similar talent. Galileo commenced 
his literary studies at Florence, where his family 
resided ; but for the reasons already stated, his 
masters were of the humblest kind. Knowing the 
disadvantages of his situation, Galileo resolved to 
supply by industry the want of belter opportunities, 
and applied himself with so nnuch diligence to the 
study of the classic models, that he soon laid the 
foundations of that extensive and solid literature, to 
which he was afterwards indebted for the purity of 
his language, and the elegance of his writings. His 
leisure hours were applied to the cultivation of 
music and drawing, in both of which arts he excel- 
led. For the former, he inherited his father's talent, 
which he displayed by performing skilfully on seve- 
ral instruments, especially the lute. During the j,i 
whole of his life, this continued to be his favorite "tf 
recreation amidst more serious pursuits. In the 
latter, he acquired so perfect a taste, that eminent 
contemporary artists did not scruple to own their 
obligations to him, both for counsel and suggestions, jl 
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Such was Galileo at the age of eighleen, when his 
father, becoming daily mure sensible of the extent 
of his genius, determined at whatever sacrifice, lo 
give him the advantages of a university education. 
In 1581, he commenced his academical career in 
the university of Pisa, which he entered with the 
intention of studying medicine, from the profession 
of which, his father hoped that he might one day 
procure an easy and honorable subsistence. But, 
called by the predestination of genius to unveil to 
mankind those wonders of nature, which their 
fanatical confidence in the opinions of Aristotle 
prevented ihem from seeing, even when revealed, 
he could not bring himself to assent without con- 
viction, nor to admit the authority of a master in 
questions which reason and experiment ought alone 
to decide. Actuated by this spirit, he several times 
ventured, in the academical discussions, to combat 
the firmest supporters of the Aristotelian dogmas, 
and in consequence, obtained the reputation of pos- 
seBSing an obstinate and contradictory disposition ; 
for men do not easily reconcile themselves to the 
subversion of opinions, the stability of which thfy 
have long been accustomed lo consider aa incapable 
of being shaken ; and hence tiie partisans of Aris- . 
totle found as great difficulty in doubting, as Galileo 
in admitting the authority of that master, ft is not 
a little remarkable, that some years later, Descartes 
commenced in France, as Bacon did in England, 
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the same war which Galileo had so boldly declared 
at Pisa : thus proving, that the great regenerative 
efforts of the human mind are inevitaWy brought 
on by the force of circumstances, and the natural 
progress of ideas, and that the men of genius, who 
attach their names to these memorable revolutions, 
are themselves carried onward by their age, and 
precede it only by a few steps, 

II was at this period, 1582, when he had scarcely 
completed his eighleenth year, that Galileo made 
the first, and perhaps the finest of his discoveries. 
Happening one dav to be in the Melropolilan 
church of Pisa, he remarked the regular and peri- 
odic movement of a lamp suspended from the roof 
of the cathedral. He also observed the equal dura- 
tion of its oscillations, whether great or small ; and 
this he confirmed by repealed experiments. Hav- 
ing satisfied himself as to the phenomenon itself, he 
immediately perceived the use to which it might be 
applied for the great measurement of time ; and 
this idea having remained in his mind, he employed 
it fifty years afterwards, for the construction of a 
clock intended for astronomical observations. In 
what manner this instrument was constructed, docs 
not exactly appear ; but it seems certain that it was ^? 
employed for the purpose stated. 

At the time of which we are speaking, Galileo had 
no knowledge of mathematics, nor even the least , j 

desire to learn them, not conceiving in what respect 1/ /!■ j; j 
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triangles and circles could conduce to tlie advaDce- 
ment of philosophy. The study of geometry was 
then at a very low ebb, not only in Italy, but in every 
country in Europe ; and, with few exceptions, the 
application of mathematics to the phenomena of na- 
ture was scarcely thought of. Galileo's first induce* 
tnent to acquire a knowledge of geometry, arose from 
his partiality for music and drawing. He had re- 
peatedly heard his father state, thai these arts, of 
which he was pa.'aionately fond, had their principles 
in the relations of numbers, and of position taught 
by mathematics ; and he now entreated to be in- 
Btructed in a subject which promised to unfold to 
him the true theorj' of hia favorite pursuits. But 
his father, apprehensive that a study so absorbing to 
those who take plea,sure in it, would diminish his 
zeal for medicine, wished Kim to wait until he had 
completed hia course, Galileo, however, was not 
satisfied ; and as Ostilio Ricci, professor of mathe- 
matics in the university, frequently visited at hia 
father's house, he besought this person to give him 
secretly, some lessons in geometrj-. The professor 
consented, after having privately asked and obtained 
the consent of his father. But the young man had 
no sooner entered into the field of investigation for ' 
which nature had destined him, than his mind be- 
B engrossed by the pleasure he felt in the certain 
and entire possession of the truth ; from that mo- 
ment medicine and philosophy were abandoned for 
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Euclid ; and all the elTorls and remonstrances of 
hi» father, who desired to recall him to pursuits 
which he thought more useful, proved unavaiMng. 
The impulse had lieen piven, and all attempts to 
counteract it were fortunately useless. Galileo had 
learned enough to enable him to pursue the study 
alone, and he did it hy sleallh until he advanced as 
far as the sixth book of Euclid, when being trans- 
ported with the utility which he discovered in the 
science ol geometry for giving force and method to 
the underftnndmg. he resolved to avow bis progress 
to hi' filher and entreat the latter no longer to 
oppose the decided bent of his mind. Vincenzo, 
then jiereeimiK the irresistible predilection of his 
son permitted hmi to enter freely ujton those studies 
to which he thenceforward devoted all the enei^ies 
of his liigliK gilled hitellfect. 

Hiving thus abandoned the study of medicine, 
Galileo read with avidity the works of the ancient 
geometers aiifl then proceeded to study the treatise 
ot Archimedes on floating bodies, which greatly 
d^lichlcd him He now sought to multiply the ap- 
plications of the method employed by the illustrious 
ancient m defermining the proportions of an alloy 
of silver and gold, by successive weighings in water ^ 
and m air and li^r this pur|>ose he invented an in- 
strument simihr in its uses to that which was after- 
wards ciUed the hydrostatic balance. This inven- 
tion, joined to his previous discovery respecting the 
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movement of oscillalion, and his new and free 
melhod of discussing subjects in philosophy, had 
already procured him considerahle ropulalion. when 
he formed a conneclion with the Marquis Guido 
Ubaldi, then one*of Ihe most learned mathemati- 
cians of Italy. At the suggestion of this distin- 
guished person, Gaiileo applied himself to consider 
the position of the centre of gravity in solid bodies ; 
a choice of subject sutficienlly indicating the esti- 
mate which Ubaldi had formed of his powers, for 
the question was one U]>od which Commandine had 
recently written, and which at that time, engaged 
the attention of geometricians of the highest order. 
Galileo, however, discontinued his researches on 
meeting with Valerie's treatise upon the same sub- 
ject; but Ubaldi was so much struck with the 
genius displayed in the essay which Galileo present- ' 
ed to him, that he intro<luced the young geometer to 
his brother, the Cardinal de! Monte, who again 
warmly recommended him to John de' Medici, and 
the Grand Duke Ferdinand of Tuscany, as a person 
of the highest promise. These illustrious person- 
ages gave him a most favorable reception, and soon 
afterwards bestowed on him the chair of mathema- 
tics in the University of Pisa, although he had as ' 
yet scarcely completed his twenty-fifth year. 

Excited by this distinction, GiUileo neglected 
nothing calculated to justify the preference which 
had been granted him ; and conceiving that a know- 
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]edge of the laws of molion is the basis of all solid 
study of nature, he undertook to establish them, not 
by hypothetical reasonings, as was the practice iu 
the schools, but by real experiments. He thus 
demonstrated that all bodies, whatever be their 
nature are equally affected by gravity ; and that, 
if the spaces through which they descend in equal 
tunes are different, this depends on the unequal 
reaistince opposed to them by the air, according to 
their diflirent \o!umes. This important proposition 
Galileo completed long afterwards. In a work entitled, 
Dtnlogki de/lf Scienze Move," in which he estab- 
lished the true ihcory of uniformly accelerated mo- 
tion The no\eity and beauty of his first experi- 
ments performed before an immense concourse of 
spectators excited great enthusiasm. At the same 
tmie ihej embittered the animosity of the partisans 
of ancient philosophy, who, seeing their whole 
science attacked, sought to destroy the innovator in 
the opinions of persons in power, and at length suc- 
ceeded in raising against him such a host of annoy- 
inces and persecutions, that, in 1592, he was oblig- 
ed to resign his chair at I'Lsa. 

G ilileo returned lo Florence ^vithout employment. 
and dated not present himself at the house of his 
father who had already made so many sacrifices on 
his account. He had the good fortune to obtain 
from Guido TJbaldi, a letter of recommendation to 
an opulent gentleman of Florence, of the family of 
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Salviati, who received liim with great kindness^and 
afforded him the means of prosecuting his discov- 
eries, unlil he could find some employment. Wiih 
a view to serve him, Salviati also made him known 
to a Venetian nobleman, of the name of Sangredo, 
an enlightened and influential man, who soon after- 
wards obtained for the youthful philosopher, the 
chair of mathematics at Padua, which was confer- 
red on him for six years. It was in gratitude for 
these seasonable benefits, that Galileo gave the 
names of Sangredo and Salviati to the two interlo- 
cutors in his dialt^ue who support the true philo- 
sophy. 

In his new situation, where he enjoyed greater 
freedom than he had done at Pisa, Galileo continu- 
ed, with still more brilliant success, both his public 
lessons and his experimental researches. He con- 
structed for the service of the state, various ina- 
chinea, of great utility. He also wrote for hia 
pupils treatises on gnomonics, mechanics, spherical 
astronomy and even fort ficat on accord ng to the 
usage of the age vhen man> thngs vere un ted 
wh ch the prioress of knn ledge has s nee tepant 
ed In 1597 he nvented the thern ometer a d 
the proport onal compasi or sector vh ch he called 
the m I tary compa-is because he had pr nc pally 
intended t lor the use of eng neers In 1591 h s 
comm ss on hav ng exp red ll e senate rene ed t 
for another sx years w ih an ncrease of salary 
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wliicli Galileo repaid to the repuWio by new discov- 
eries. 

In 1601, an unknown star of extraordinary bright- 
ness having suddenly appeared in the constellation 
Serpentaritis, Galileo demonstrated by his observa- 
tions, that this body was placed far beyond what 
the peripiLtetics called the elementary region ; nay, 
that it was much more remote than all the planets, 
contrary to the formal and infallible opinion of Aris- 
totle, who maintains that the heavens are incorrup- 
tible find free from all mutation. He also made 
researchL'S on nalnrni magnets, and succeeded in 
considerably increasing their p-iwer by means of 
capping or casing them. In 1G06, his commission 
was renewed a second time, with additional advan- 
lagea, for which he testified his gratitude as before, 
by increased diligence in the prosecution of hia dis- 
coveries. But Envy, who had never lost sight of 
him, exertL'd herself to disturb that peace which is 
so necess^ary to the successful pursuit of science. 
On the occasion of his researches respecting the new 
star, he was grossly abuspd by one Battasar Capra, 
of Milan. This man had the audacity to publish a 
Latin treatise on the proportional compass, in which 
he represented himself as the real inventor of that •■ 
inslrumeut ; but, the calumny was so gross, that 
none were deceived by it. Galileo confounded his 
adversary, and the work of Capra was prohibited 
as a defamatory tibel. Nor Was this the Only in- 
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stance in which he was obliged to vindicate his right 
of properly in his own inventions. He frequently 
found himself ill -recompensed for the readiness with 
which he communicated the results of his investiga^ 
tions ; but always raised himself by new discoveries 
far above these disgraceful attempts to appropriate 
the fruits of his genius. 

The year 1609 was signalized by a discovery on 
the part of Galileo which forms one of the most solid 
foundations of his glory. In the month of April or 
May, a rumor was circulated in Venice, that a Dutch- 
man had presented to Count Maurice, of Nassau, 
an instrument by which objects at a distance were 
made to appear as if near at hand. On this sliffht 
and cursory hint, Galileo immediately applied him- 
self to discover if the thing were possible, conform- 
ably with the passage of the luminous rays through 
Spherical glasses of the same forms. Some experi- 
ments made with lenses that he had at hand, pro- 
duced the desired effect. The next day he gave to 
his friends an account of his success, which, in fact, 
was nothing less than the invention of the telescope. 
A short time afterwards, he presented several of these 
instruments to the Senate of Venice, accompanied 
with a description, in which he unfolded the immense 
consequences for nautical and astronomical obser- 
vations which would result froni' the discovery. Iq 
recompense for his ingenuity, his commission as pro- 
Vf fessor was continued for life, with an allowance of 
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sal;»ry triple that which he had previously received. 
G;ili[eo neglected nothing calculated to evince hia 
gratitude, or to add to the claims which had merited 
these favors. 

Indefatigable in his researches, he invented the 
microscope ; and also improved his telescope, and 
soon hrought it to a state fit to to applied to the 
observation of the heavens. He then perceived 
what as yet no mortal eye had ever seen ; — the sur- 
face of the moon like that of the earth, bristled with 
high mouutains and ploughed with deep valleys; 
Venus, presenting, like the moon, phases which prove 
her rotunilit) Jupiter environed with four satel- 
htes that accompan} him in his course ; the milky 
wnv the nebula* ui a word, the whole heavens 
be pTn^leil wilh a countless mullitude of stars too 
smiU to be iiercei\ed by the naked eye, A few 
dijs hT\mg nfficed to pass ihem in review, he 
hi tcned to innjunce his observations to the world, 
m d 1 ulihcilinn entitled "The Celestial Courier," 
which he dedicated to the princes of Medici, and 
which he continued at intervals, on the discovery of 
new object He al o observed that Saturn some- 
time'. Tppeired under the form of a simple disc, and , 
sometimes with two appendages which seemed two l-'^/- 
Bimll planets but it was reserved for another astro- 
nomei {Hiiyens ) to demonstrate that these appear- 
ances were prxluced by the ring wilh which Saturn 
IS urrounded 
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Galileo also discovered moveable spots on the 
globe or disc of the sun, and did not hesitate to infer 
from these the rotation of that planet. He remarked 
that feeble light, which, in the first and last quarter 
of the moon, renders visible, by means of the tele- 
scope, the part of her disc which is not then directly 
enlightened by the sun ; and he concluded rightly, 
that this effect was owing to the light reflected to- 
wards the moon by the earth. The continued ob- 
servation of the spots of the moon, satisfied him 
that the planet always presents nearly the same 
aspect ; and in these he recognised a kind of periodic 
oscillation, to which he gave the name of libra- 
tion, the exact laws of which were afterwards 
made known by Dominic Cassini. In a. word, not 
less profound in following new truths to their conse- 
quences than subtile in discovering them, Cnlileo 
perceived the use to which the motions and eclipses 
of Jupiter's satellites might be turned for the mea- 
sure of longitudes ; and even undertook to make a 
sufficient number of observations of these stars to 
enable him to construct tables for the use of navi> 
gators. 

After so many admirable discoveries, it is astonish- 
ing that any one should dream of denying to Galileo 
the invention of the telescope, with which he had 
made them ; as if in such a case the inventor was 
not he, who, guided by certain rules and by great 
views, knew how to perform wonders with that 
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which chance had thrown rude and unfashioned 
into incompetent hands. If ihe Hollander, who ac- 
cidentally joined two glasses of unequal curvature, 
was really the inventor of the telescope, why then 
did he not turn it towards Ihe heavens, the most 
beautiful and sublime application of that instrument? 
Why did he leave to Galileo the happiness and . 

glory of overturning ancient prejudices, of consoli- \ 
dating, by the clearest jiroofs, the system of Coper- 
nicus, and of extending the celestial space beyond 
what imagination could have conceived ? However 
tills may be, it is easy to comprehend to what a 
height such vast discoveries must have raised the 
views of Galileo. He jierceived all the consequences 
which resulted from them relatively to the constitu- 
tion of the universe ; and, indeed, how could they 
escape him, who, having taken nature as his guide, 
had, during his whole ]ife, preserved his mind open 
to her impressions ? He concealed none of these 
high consetjuences, which formed as it were the 
soul of his writings and conversation, and considered 
hnnself is henceforth entitled to despise errors too 
gros« to be mainlamed 

Unfortunately for Galileo, he was no longer under 
the protectmn of Venice. Yielding to the instances 
of the Grand Duke of Tui^cany, who had named him f^: 
mTlhematician extraordinarv, and loaded him with 
fa\ors he had quitted Padua, where he enjoyed the 
utmost freedom for Tlorence, where such a thing 
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as liberty was scarcely known. Honored by the 
senate, and united by the ties of friendship with 
several of the most distinguished senators, he could 
publish his opinions without danger to himself as 
long as he remained within the territories of that 
state. Bui, in the end, experience proved that he 
could have no security at the court of a prince who 
was obliged at least to keep up appearances with 
the court of Rome. His great merit had excited 
the envy of many, and his discoveries made enemies 
of all who had hitherto taught ancient doctrines, the 
greater part of whom were ecclesiastics. Accord- 
ingly, some declared that his discoveries in the stars 
were pure visions ; others atErmed, that with diligent 
application they could see nothing announced by 
Galileo. 

But the most certain method of reaching Galileo, 
was to begin by prohibiting the doctrine of Coper- 
nicus, which he supported and propagated with so 
much distinction. This was effected by representing 
it as contrary to Scripture, and denouncing it to the 
holy see. Galileo endeavored in vain to allay the ■ 
storm, by publishing, in 1616, a letter addressed to 
the Grand Duchess of Tuscany, in which he under- 
took to prove theologically, and by reasons deduced ■ 
from the fathers, that the terms of Scripture might 
be reconciled with his new discoveries respecting 
the constitution of the universe. This production 
only afforded a new handle to his adversaries, who 
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maintained that he had rested his defence on 
opinion whicti was in itself erroneous in point of 
doctrine. lie was then cited to appear personally 
at Rome, and constrained to repair thither to defend 
himself. But neither the arguments that he urged 
in support of his opinions, nor the justice they were 
forced to render to his knowledge, his merit, and 
even his catholicity, could prevent an assembly of 
theology named by the Pope, from corning to the 
following conclusion: "To maintain that the sun 
is placed immoveable in the centre of the world, 
is an opinion absurd in itself, false in philosophy, and 
formally heretical, because it is expressly contrary 
to the Scriptures ; to maintain that the earth is not 
placed in the centre of the world, that it is not im- 
moveable, and that it has even a daily motion of 
rotation, is also an absurd proposition, false in phi- 
losophy, and al least erroneous in point of faith." 
Confounded at this deliverance, Galileo employed 
all the arguments which the truth suggested to him 
in defence of a doctrine which his observations had 
rendered indubitable ; but his eiforts were unavail- 
ing, his reasonings were disregarded ; and as he had 
not shown sufficient deference to the decision of the 
holy office, he was personally interdicted from pro- 
fessing in future the opinion which had just been 
condemned. 

Galileo returned to Florence in 1617, and with 
grief resumed his astronomical studies. But his love 







for the sublime truths of which he considered him- 
self the depositary — increasing in proportion to the 
efforts made to extinguish it — he undertook to silence 
his adversaries, by collecting all the physical proofs 
of the niotioD of the earth and the constitution of 
the heavens. He was engaged upon this work du- 
ring sixteen entire years. All that the finest genius 
could imagine in point of ingenuity, or the purest 
taste admit in point of elegance, he employed to 
render the truth attractive. It is not a learned trea- 
tise that he presents us as the fruit of his labor 
and talents, but a simple dialf^e between two of 
the most distinguished personages of Florence and 
Venice. A third interlocutor, under the name of 
Simplicius, undertakes tore-produce the "invincible 
arguments'* of the peripatetics, and each perfectly 
sustains the part assigned him. 

Great genius was required for the composition of 
such a work ; and equal address was necessary to 
obtain permission to publish it: and this Galileo un- 
dertook to procure even in Rome itself In 1630, 
he proceeded to that city, and having waited on the 
master of the sacred palace, boldly presented his 
worlt as a collection of new scientific fancies, at the 
same time requesting him to examine it scrupulouslv, 
to retrench whatever he though^ exceptionable, and 
indeed to criticize it with the greatest severity. The 
prelate, suspecting nothing, read it once and again, 
■^ and finding nothing reprehensible in the work, set 
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his hand to the most ample approbation of its con- 
tents. But, the permission thus obtained was not 
sufficient ; for, in order to profit by it, the worli must 
be printed at Rome ; and Ihe numerous enemies of 
Galileo in that city would not have failed to explode 
the mine which the philosopher himself was charging 
to blow them up. At that time, some contagious 
distemper interrupted the communication between 
Florence and Rome ; and. availing himself of this 
pretext, Galileo wrote to the master of the sacred 
palace, requesting permission to print his work at 
Florence, on condition of having it examined in that 
city. But the prelate, who perhaps began to sus- 
pect some deception, made diiBcullies, pointing out 
to Galileo a new censor, and demanded to see the 
approbation which he had previously given, in order, 
as he said, to revise the terms in which it was con- 
ceived. With this request Galileo could not refuse 
to comply ; and the prelate having once got posses- 
sion of the document, refused either to restore it 
or to give any explanation of his conduct. After 
making every elfort to recover it. and even causing 
it to be demanded by the ambassador of Tuscany, 
Galileo was compelled to abandon Ihe pursuit as 
hojieless; and, contenting himself with the appro- ' 
bation of the censor of Florence, which he now 
managed to obtain, he published his work in 1632. 

To shield himself as much as possible from prose- 
cution, he adopted the singular expedient of present- 
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ing his dialogues to the public as an apology for ihe 
judgment of Rome, by which ths doctrine of Coper- 
nicua hod been condemned. It is difficult at this 
time to imagine the fury which the appearance of 
this work excited among the theologians of Rome, 
almost all of whom were ardent peripatetics. In vain 
did Galileo attempt to escape, by alleging that his 
.book had been submitted to the holy see. In vain did 
he, as a last resource, protest that his only object was 
to expound, in a philosophical manner, the two sys- 
tems of Ptolemy and Copernicus. His enemies would 
admit no such excuse. Still, there remained to him 
some hope, founded upon the ]>ersonal esteem of 
Pope Urban Vlll., who, on a former occasion, had 
given him a most gracious reception, and had even 
paid bis astronomical discoveries the compliment of 
celebrating them in bad verse ; but the holy father, 
having been persuaded that Galileo had intended to 
represent him under the chMracter of Siniplicius, 
his wounded self-love rendered his severity inexora- 
ble. Notwithstanding the intercession of the Grand 
Duke of Tuscany, and the earnest solicitations 
which this prince caused tn be made by ihis ambas- 
sador, the work of Galileo was conveyed to the 
Inquisition, and the author himself ordained to 
appear before that formidable tribunal. 

The power of Rome was then supreme. It was 
necessary to obey. Neither the infirmity of his 
health, nor the pain that he sufTered from a rheuma- 







tic complaint could procure an exemption from that 
painful journey. This waa in 1633, Galileo then 
being in the sixty-ninth year of his age. " I arriv- 
ed at Rome," says he, ia one of his letters, " on the 
tenth of February, and was remitted to the clemen- 
cy of the Inquisition, and of the sovereign pontiff. 
Urban VIII., who had some esteem for me, although 
I could not compose epigrams, or wTite little ama- 
tory sonnets. I was put under arrest in the deli- 
cious palace of the Trinita de' Monti, the residence 
of the ambassador of Tuscany. Next day, I re- 
ceived a visit from father Lancio, commissary of the 
holy ofBce, who took me with him in his coach. 
By the way he put to me a number of questions, 
and showed a great desire that ! would repair the 
scandal that I had given to all Italy by maintaining 
the opinion of the motion of the earth ; and to all 
the mathematical reasons which I could oppose to 
him, he could make no other answer than this ; 
' Terra tintem in cEtervum stabil. quia terra in teter- 
num slat' Thus discoursing, we arrived at the 
lace of the holy office. By the commissary ! 
was presented to the assessor, with whom I found 
two religious Dominicans, who civilly informed me, 
that I should be permitted to explain my reasons VOTj 
before the congregation, and that afterwards I 
should be heard as to my grounds of excuse, if I 
were found guilty. The Thursday following, I 
appeared before the congregation, and applied my- 
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self lo the exposition of my proofs. But, unfortu- 
nately for me, they were not apprehended ; and 
notwithstanding all the pains I took, I could nut 
succeed in making myself understood. My reason- 
ings were cut short by bursts of zeal, They spoke 
to me only of the scandal which I had occasioned ; 
and always opposed to me the passages of Scrip- 
ture on the miracle of Joshua as the victorious 
piece of my process. This brought to my recollec- 
tion another pajssage where the language of the 
sacred book is evidently conformable to popular 
ideas, since it is said that, the heavens are solid, and 
polished like a mirror of brass. This example ap- 
peared to me one in point to prove that the expres- 
sion of Joshua might be similarly interpreted ; and 
the consequence seemed to me perfectly just. But 
no regard whatever was paid to it, and all the an- 
swers I received, consisted of shrugs of the shoul- 
ders." 

On the 30th of April, Galileo was sent back to 
the residence of the ambassador, with a prohibition 
not to go beyond the environs of the palace, but 
with permission to walk freely in the gardens 
attached to it. On the 23d of June, he was again 
brought before the tribunal to hear the sentence 
read, and pronounce the abjuration dictated to him, 
according to which the venerable philosopher was 
made to say, " I abjure, curse, and detest the error 
and heresy of the motion of the earth," etc.; and 
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to promise that he would never more in future say 
or assert anything, verbally or in writing, importing 
that the sun is the centre of the world and immove- 
able ; and that the earth is not the centre of the 
world and moveable. This expiation being com- 
pleted, his dialogues were prohibited, he was con- 
demned to suffer imprisonment for an indefinite 
period, and, as a salutary punishment, he was or- 
dained to recite once a week for three years, the 
seven penitential psalms. Such was the unworthy 
recompense of one of the greatest geniuses that has 
ever enlightened humanity. 

It is said, that after having pronounced his abju- 
ration, Galileo, as he rose from the kneeling posture, 
indignant at the monstrous injustice of his age, 
stamped on the ground, and said in an under tone, 
"it moves notwithstanding." 

Galileo suffered the effect, unhappily too common, 
of the envy which always attaches to great celeb- 
rity. But in denouncing to posterity the shameful 
injustice done to this great man. it must in fairness 
be admitted, that the formidable tribunal by which 
he was condemned, did not exercise towards him 
its extreme severity. His captivity was mitigated, 
since the prison assigned him was the magnificent ' 
palace of the Archbishop of Sienna, Piccolomini, 
his friend and pupil, surrounded with beautiful gar- 
dens, in which he was allowed to take exercise at 
th pleasure. In the beginning of December, ]633, the 
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pope (^nted him perniission to reside openly in the 
country near Florence ; and at a some^vhat later 
period, he was allowed to enter the city as often as 
his infirmities required. Nevertheless, these restric- 
tions proved that he stil! remained under the sur- 
veillance of the Inquisition. The Italian writers 
even say, that he several times received threatening 
letters from the trihunal, on account of the pursuits 
to which he still applied himself, and on pretence of 
his too intimate connection with the learned in 
Germany. 

It was cruel thus to afflict an old man, who had 
committed no other error than that of unfolding 
truths [ffeviousiy unknown. This treatment made 
a deep impression on his mind, as may be seen from 
the preface ^ his two new dialogues on the motion 
and resistance of solids, which he confided in man- 
uscript to the Count de Noailles, when the latter was 
on his return to France from Rome, where he had 
been ambassador. "Confounded and afflicted with 
the bad success of my other works," says he, " and 
having resolved to publish nothing more, I have 
wished at least to place in sure hands some copy of 
my works ; and as the particular affection with 
which you have honored me will certainly make- ' 
you desirous to preserve them, I have chosen to 
confide these to you." The Count lost no time in 
communicating them to the Elzevirs, by whom they 
were printed at Leyden, in 162S. Nor is this the 
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only production of Galileo, which the French have 
had the honor of saving from his enemies. It was 
a Frenchman, Father Mersenne, who first pubUshed 
his mechanics. 

Oppressed witli the weight of years and misfOT- 
tunes, Gahleo still pursued his observations, and 
worked with indefatigable courage to continue his 
tables of Jupiter's satellites, when the loss of sight 
obliged him, at the age of seventy-four, to discon- 
tinue his labors. But his faculties sur\'!ved this 
deprivation, and he did not cease to meditate on 
nature, though it was now concealed from his view. 
Surrounded by attentive and respectful pupils, and 
by the most distinguished persons of Florence, he 
lived four years in this state of blindness, after 
which a slow fever terminated his long and brilliant 
career, on the 9th of January, 1642, (the same year 
in which Newton was bom,) at the advanced age 
of seventy-eight. His body was carried to Florence, 
and buried in the church of Santa Croce. Nearly 
a century later, the splendid monument was erected 
that covers his remains, and those of his celebrated 
pupil and friend, Viviani. 
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^AIREST among the rich moun- 
laiiis of Alsace, are the envi- 
rons of Molsheim. The ver- 
dant pastures that surround this 
little town are watered by the 
river B ruche, and scattered 
hamleta and highly cultivated 
fields diversify the scene, while the bold mountain 
range of the Vosges, lends a certain grandeur to its 
aspect. The landscape, alternately rude and wild, 
each moment arrests our attention by some fresh 
contrast. Beyond these meadows spangled with 
flowers, these golden cornfields and blooming orch- 
ards, Ihe mountains appear in the distance, covered 
with their dark pine woods, which cast a gloomy 
shadow over the valley beneath ; and yet, this som- 
bre back-ground serves only as a setting to the land- * 
scape — a cheerfiil character predominates through- 
' out. The hamlets are white and glistening ; the 
little gardens richly kept, and the road shady and 
pleasant. Here and there may be seen little way- 
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i, used not so much as resting-places for the 
wayfarer, as points of rendezvous for the neighbor- 
ing peasantry, where the young men meet to form 
plans of amusement, the middle-aged to escape from 
some domestic care, and the more advanced in 
years, to renew the remembrances of their youth. 

Several guests were seated on a bench at the 
door of one of these rustic taverns, and their bois- 
terous merriment proved that the glass had not cir- 
culated in vain. The entertainer, who might easily 
be recognised by the care that he took to replenish 
the glasses of his companions, was a young man, in 
the hey-day of life, but whose furrowed countenance 
indicated the indulgence of violent passions. His 
dress marked him out as being less uf a peasant 
than a workman. He had just called for a bottle, 
of cherry brandy, with which to regale his compan- 
ions, when one of the parly looking up the road, 
eiEclaimed, " Bring another glass, my friend, here' is 
father Solomon !" 

" The old Anabaptist !" was re-echoed on every 
side. 

" Oh ! let us make room for him by all means," 
said the giver of the treat ; " 1 must have a glass 
with Old Wisdom." 

The new-comer, whose advance had been thus 
hailed, was a man far advanced in life, wearing the 
grave and antique garb which in those parts is 
peculiar to the Anabaptists. He walked with a 
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firm step, which denoted neither haste nor slothful- 
ness, leaning the while on a stafT from the knotted 
vine. His countenance was venerable though full 
of cheerfulness. As soon as he came within hear- 
ing, all the guests began to call upon him to join 
them, and the master of the entertainment rose and 
advanced to meet him. 

" Good day to you, Andrew," -said the old man in 
a friendly tone ; " and good day to you, Stephen, 
and all of you. Is it here then, my friends, that 
you pray to God on the Sabbath-day ?" 

"And you, father Solomon," inquired Stephen, 
"from what church are you coming through the 
meadows ?" 

" I am coming from the greatest of all earthly 
temples, my children. Rven from that whose in- 
cense is the perfume of the meadows, and whose 
music is the harmonious voice of all creation." 

" That is to say, you are coming from your fields," 
replied Andrew. " Well, sit down there now, good 
father, and tell us whether your wheat looks 
well." 

" Tell me first of all, how you happen to be in the 

country just now ?" replied'the old man, as he seat- 

5) ed himself in the place which had been left vacant 

for him. " How long has Mr. Ritter's mill been 

able to get along without you ?" 

" What are Ritter and his mill to me ?" exclaim- 
ed Andrew, whose countenance darkened at this 



question. "I care as much about them as I do 
about what is passing in the moon." 

"Have you quarrelled with your master, my 
son ?" inquired the oM man. 

" I have no longer any master, father Solomon," 
hastily replied the young workman. " 1 left the mill 
yesterday, and may it henceforth have nothing, to 
grind, unless it be old Ritter himself. Never will it 
have crushed worse grain." 

He then began to recount to the old man, a long 
list of grievances, which had finally led to his leav- 
ing the mill, of which he had been for ten years the 
director, mingling his narrative with imprecations 
against the owner, whom he accused of the basest 
ingratitude. 

The old man listened tranquilly to the whole 
recital, and then calmly replied, "you have drank 
the wine of anger, Andrew, and you see all your 
master's faults double. All you have said, only ac- 
quaints me with one fact, and that is, that you are 
out of place." 

" And do you think 1 am the one most embarrass- 
ed by that?" inquired Andrew. "Ask old Bitter 
what he thinks about it? See half his mills stop- 
ped, and every day ihat they stand still robs him of 
fifty crowns, — that is, of fifty pieces of bis flesh. 
The old miser will fall sick of vexation, even before 
he is ruined. And that is what makes me bo jovial 
to-day, father Solomon. Because what causes 
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grief to old sldn-flints, rejoices the hearU of aU good 
fellows. Here! more glasses, let us drink to the 
discomfiture of the Jew of Moiaheim." 

The Anabaptist took no notice of this challenge, 
and asked Andrew what he thought of doing ? 

" I," exclaimed the miller ; " why I mean to live 
like a bourgeois. Ritter was obliged to clear off all 
scores, and to line my pouch well before we parted ; 
and so long as my broad pieces remain to me, I 
mean to have a merry time of it." 

" And you have begun to-day, to put this plan in 
execution ?" inquired the old man. 

" As you may perceive," replied Andrew, whose 
ntlcrance was becoming somewhat indistinct ; " we 
are trying to taste of all the casks in the inn. 
Hollo 1 mine host, hast thou nothing new to bring 
us? Let us have some liquor here quickly, that 
may soften the heart of Old Wisdom." 

But the old man, as soon as he had tasted the few 
drops that he had allowed to be poured out for him, 
prepared to go on his way. Andrew, however, 
seemed resolved to detain him. 

" Stay, good father !" he exclaimed ; " there is 
always both profit and pleasure in hearing you talk." 

" Yes," said another, " you must sing us some of 
your old German hymns." 

"Or, you will tell us stories out of the Bible," 
added a third. 

The old man made some attempts at resistance, 
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but they would listen to no excuse ; first his hat was 
carried off then his'staff^ — and finally, he was forced 
to resume his seat by the side of Andrew. 

Father Solomon betrayed no signs of ill-humor at 
this kind of friendly violence that was ofiered him, 

"Everything must give way to youth," said he, 
cheerfully ; " but since you will keep me in spite of 
myself, you must take the consequences and put up 
with one of my sermons." 

" Preach away, — ^preach away ! then, father Sol- 
omon," exclaimed the merry group with one voice ; 
" we are ready to listen," 

This willing acquiescence was easily accounted 
for. Andrew and his companions well knew the 
nature of (he old man's general mode of instruc- 
tion. What he called his sermons, were for the 
most part, histories or parables taken from the sacred 
writings, whence he always drew some useful les- 
son ; and even those who made but small account 
of this latter part of his discourses, liked to listen to 
his narratives, even as they would have done to 
some fire-side legend. Father Solomon they con- 
sidered as a kind of romancer, whose inventions 
pleased their fancy, if they did not enlighten their 
reason. Andrew filled their glasses once more, and I 
the whole party, each resting his folded arms upon 
the table, bent forward to listen with fixed atten- 
tion. 

The old man proceeded ; — " I will tiot relate to 




you this day," said he, " either any legend of our 
country, or any stories drawn from the sacred vol- 
ume ; either one or the otlier would be too grave 
for your present mood. I will treat you as children, 
and tell you a nursery tale as it is related on the 
other side of the Rhine. 



In olden time, when everything was difierent 
from what it is now-a-daya, there lived at Manheim, 
a young man named Oito, who was intelligent and 
daring, but who never knew how to accomplish one 
important feat, — that of bridling his own passions. 
When he desired a thing, nothing could prevent 
him from attaining it ; and his passions resembled 
those strong blasts which sweep away rivers, val- 
leys, and mountains, destroying all that opposes their 
progress. Being wearied of the tianqull life that 
he lived at Manheim, he took it into his head one 
fine day to set out on a long journey, with the hope 
that he might discover fortune and happiness in its 
course. He accordingly swung upon his shoulder 
a packet containing his best clothes, placed in a belt 
around his waist all the money that he possessed, 
and started on his way without knowing whither 
he was bound. 

After journeying on for some days, he found 
himself at the entrance of a forest, which seemed 
to stretch on all sides as far as the eye cquld reach. 
Here he encountered three other travellera, who 
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seemed to have paused like himself, to repose them- 
selves before plunging into ils depths. One was a 
tall, proud looking woman, with a threatening 
aspect, who held a javelin in her hand. Another, a 
young girl, who lay half asleep in a chariot drawn 
by young bullocks. The third, was an old woman 
clad in rags, and with a ru^ed mien. Olto saluted 
them, and inquired whether they were acquainted 
wilh the road through the forest ? On their reply- 
ing in the afRrinative, he requested permission to 
follow them, lest he should lose his way. They all 
three consented, and proceeded in company with 
the young man. The latter soon perceived that his 
companions were endued with powers that God had 
not bestowed on all his creatures ; but this discov- 
ery awakened no uneasiness in his mind, and he 
pursued his joi«-ney, chatting the while with his 
three fellow travellers. 

Tliey had already gone on thus for some hours 
together, when they heard a horse's tread approach- 
ing. Otto turned round to see who it was, and re- 
cognised a bourgeois from Manheim, whom he had 
hated for many a long vcar, and whom he regarded 
as hia greatest enemj The bourgeois gazed on the 
pede^lrnns glanced at Otto with a scornful smile, ' 
and passed on 

All the joung man a ire was roused to the utmost. 
' Ah' he exclaimed I would give al! I possess 
now and the best pirl of my future inheritance to 
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boot, if I couid only revenge myself on that man 

for his pride and his malice." 

" Do not distress yourself about that, for I can 
easily gratify your wish," said the tajl woman with 
the javelin. " Shall I transform him into a blind 
and infirm beggar for you ? You have only to pay 
the price of transformation." 

" And what would that price be ?" eagerly in- 
quired Otto. 

" Your right eye." 

" Gladly would I give it to be really avenged." 

The young man had hardly uttered the words, 
when the promised change was effected in the rich 
bourgeois, and Otto at t!ie same moment, found 
himself blind of one eye. He felt at first somewhat 
dismayed ; but soon consoled himself for the loss by 
remembering that his remaining eye sufficed to give 
him the enjoyment of witnessing the misery of his 
enemy 

In the meanwhile the party continued tonalk 
for several hours without seeing anj end to the 
gloomj forest The road each moment becime 
more ru^ed ind hillj Otto who was beginning 
to feel somewhat latigued looked with a longing 
eye upon the chariot in which the joungestot the '.f. 
lemales lay half reeling at her ease It wis so in 
gemously constructed that the deepest ruts hardly 
gave It more than a centle swing All roids must 
Tj-p 11- b rt I ! 1 in this chanot said he 
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" Is that all you want ?" rejoined the second of 
his companions. "1 can satisfy your desire in a 
moment." 

She then struck with her foot the chariot that 
bore her, which seemed suddenly to unlbid itself, 
and a second chariot of exactly the same easy and 
graceful proportions, and drawn by two fine bul- 
locks, presented itself to his astonished view. 

When he had somewhat recovered from his 
amazement, he thanked the young girl, and was 
about to step into his newly acquired vehicle, when 
she motioned him to stop. 

" I have fulfilled your desire," said she, "but I do 
not intend to make a worse bargain than my sister. 
You gave her one of your eyes, I require one of 
your arms." 

Otto was at first somewhat disconcerted by this 
request ; but he was beginning to feel very weary, 
and the chariot seemed waiting most invitingly lo 
receive him. As I told you before, he had never 
accustomed himself to resist the impulse of the 
moment ; so after a little hesitation he agreed to the 
bargain, and found himself seated in his new equip- 

!, but at the same time deprived of his right arm. 

They now proceeded for some lime on their jour- 
ney without interniption. The forest seemed lo 
stretch itself out to an interminable length. Otto 
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soon began to feel the cravings of hunger and thirst, 
which was pei'ceived by the old iVomao in rags. 

" You are becoming gloomy, ray lad," said she, 
" When the stomach is empty, discouragement is not 
far distant ; but I possess a sure remedy against 
want and despair." 

" What is it ?" inquired the young man. 

" You see this flagon which I often carry to my 
lips," she replied. " It contains forgetfulness of 
pain, joy, and the brightest visions of hope. Who- 
ever drinks of it becomes happy ; and I will not 
drive you with a harder bargain than my sislers. I 
only require in exchange one half of your brain." 

This time Otto rejected the offer. He began to 
feel a sort of terror at the successive bargains. But 
he was persuaded to taste the liquor contained in 
the flagon, and having once done so, it appeared to 
him so delicious, that his resolution gave way, and 
he acceded to the bargain. 

The promised effect was not long in making itself 
felt. Scarcely had he quaffed the tempting bever- 
age, than he found his strength revive, his heart 
became joyous, and full of confidence. And when 
he had sung all the songs he could remember, he fell 
quickly asleep in his chariot, perfectly indifferent as 
to what might become of him. 

When he awoke, his three companions had disap- 
peared, and he found himself alone at the entrance 
of the village. He attempted to rise ; but one side 
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of hie body seemed paralyzed. He tried to look 
about him, but the one eye which now alone re- 
mained to him, was dim and uncertain. He tried 
to speak, but his tongue faltered and his ideas were 
confused. Now he began to realize how great were 
the sacrifices to which he had bo slightly consented. 
His three fellow travellers had degraded him from 
the level of humanity. A crippled idiot, no other 
resource remained to him, than to beg his daily 
bread from door to door during the remainder of bis 
days. 

Here the old man ceased. Andrew struck with 
his fist on the table, and burst into a noisy laugh. 
' Indeed !" said he, " I think your friend Otio was 
a fool, father Solomon, and that he only got what 
he deserved. As to his three companions, they 
were thorou^ sharpers, whose names I should be 
glad to know, that I may take care to avoid them." 

" It is easy to tell you that," aaid the narrator of 
the tale, " for their names are known to all. The 
name of the woman with the javelin, is Hatred. 
That of the young girl reclining in the chariot, is 
Sloth. That of the old woman with the flagon, is 
Intemperance." 

" Well, I can quite understand that when one has 
to deal with such customers, one gets the worst of 
the bargain ;" replied the young miller, " Stiil, I 
mMV'. ^^'^^ ^y ™y 0'*^ opinion. Otto deserved no better," 
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" Alas !" replied the old man, gravely ; " I know 
some other people in the world who are no wiser 
than he was. What should you say, for instance, 
to a lad, who for the sake of ruining his master with 
whom he had quarrelled, exposes himself to the mis- 
fortune of being without employment? Do you 
think he is blest with full sight ? or has he not rather 
sold one of his eyes to Hatred ? Add to this, that 
he wishes to give himself what he calls a merry 
time of it, — that is to say, to taste the pleasures of 
idleness, without reflecting that once accustomed to 
labor, and enervated by idleness, he will find it not 
easy to regain the use of the two stout arms which 
in former days constituted his wealth. Finally, to 
console himself for his vexations, he has already lost 
one half of his senses at the tavern, and will, before 
long be deprived altogether of the use of them. If 
Otto was a fool, what opinion can Andrew have of 
one who is imitating his example ?" 

The group began to laugh. Andrew alone re- 
mained grave and silent. He no longer sought to 
detain father' Solomon, but suffered him to depart 
without even saying farewell. The lesson had evi- 
dently wounded him, as lessons which reach the 
conscience generally do. But such counsels are 
often like those bitter draughts which at first are 
not only distasteful to the palate, but seem even to 
increase our malady, yet afterwards they prove a 
iricans of restoring us to health. 





EAR mother," said little Mary 

Crawford, one day, " I wish 1 

had some new story to read, 

I am tired of all my old books, 

for I have read them over and 

over, till I can almost say 

them by heart." 

" 1 wish you had a new book," replied her mother ; 

" though to tell the truth, I think you are gettmg a 

little too fond of stories, and I must look for some 

other reading that will interest you." 

" But it is so dull here, mother. Now I have all 
this long evening and nothing to do, for I have learn- 
ed my lessons for to-morrow. Do tell me some 
pretty story." 

" I have repeated all my stories to you, till yoa 
are as tired of them as you are of your books. 
You know I am expecting yoiir aunt Jane every 
day, and she always haa a fund of stories ready for 
those who are storj'-hungry like yourself." 
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Just then a carriage drove up to the door. Mary 
saw that her aunt had arrived, and without wailing 
to speak to her, ran off to find her brother, who she 
knew would be as much delighted as herself. 

After the first salutation was over, Mrs. Knight 
said to her sister, " I see two ilttle strangers here, — 
but where are your children ?" 

" George must share all Mary's pleasures ; so, 
instead of stopping to speak to you, she ran to find 
him. They will both be here directly." They en- 
tered as she spoke, and had so much lo say, that it 
was some time before Mrs. Crawford could intro- 
duce the little strangers, who were orphans to whom 
she had given a temporary home. In the course of 
the evening, she related as much as she knew of 
their history. 

" Three weeks since," sa 
there wt! a stranger sick i 
went t see f 1 coul 1 do ai 



1 she, " I learned that 
the neighborhood and 
h ng f r her I fuund 




her n Ihe las staijes of consun p on dest ute of 
e er) con fort and no one w th her but the e two 
I tile ch idren I t! en went lo see her e erj day, 
and n the course of n v ts I ga hered tr n her 
thn she \as a at e of En "I and tl at he father 
was n ndepende t c cu stances th t she had ffW/ 
marr ed aga n t h s shes 1 ad been ie erted by jr ji^ 
1 er husba d here followed h n to Amer ca and 
va atra n deser ed here 

I was V th great reluctance that she gave me 
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these few facts, and said to me, ' I would not tell 
any one my tale of sorrow if I alone were the suf- 
ferer. Your kindness has found me out, and I feel 
that it is but just to my father to tell you that my 
reduced condition is no fault of his. For when I 
wished to marry my husband, he reasoned kindly 
with me ; — told me that he was not a man of prin- 
ciple, and that his expensive and indolent habits be- 
trayed a reckless and selfish disposition) such as 
could not fail to involve much unhappiness in mar- 
ried life. Still, I persisted and left my father. After 
my husband came to this country, he again took me 
home and begged me most earnestly to remain with 
him ; but I left him again. And now he follows his 
ungrateful child with a father's love ; — occasionally 
sends me remittances, and would supply ail my 
wants if he knew what they were.' " 

" I asked her why she dirt not return to him when 
she found herself thrown upon her own resources ? 

" She replied, ' I have twice disobeyed his wishes, 
and I felt as if I could never look in his face ^ain. 
For my poor children's sake I am sorry that I did 
not, but it is too late now.' 

" Have you no clew to her husband ?" asked Mrs. 
Knight. 

" No, she did not know where he was ; and in 
giving me this historj- of herself, scrupulously avoid- 
ed giving any particulars respecting his conduct 
towards her." 
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" A strong proof of her affectioD for him," added 
Mrs. Knight, " undeserving as he was of a love so 
devoted. And what is to become of her children ?" 

" 1 hiive written to her father to inform him that 
ihey are with me, and 1 must keep them till I hear from 
him. They have only been wilh me a day, for their 
mother died hut yesterday, and would not consent 
to part ivilh them as long as life remained to her. 
I think their grand-father will probably come and 
take them home." 

At the close of the evening, Mary asked her aunt 
if she would tell her and George a story to-morrow 
nighl ? To which she readily assented, and at the 
appointed time told them a story called 
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THE WOOING OF MA9TEK FOX. 

" Fable says, that there was a time when no par- 
ticular enmity existed between the various species 
of brutes. The dog and the hare chatted very 
agreeahh together and every one knows, that the 
wolf unac(|uainted \\ ith mutton, had no particular 
iffLClion for the lamb 

In these happv da\s two most respectable cats, 
of ^e^> old fimil\ had an only daughter. Never ' 
was kitten more amnble and captivating ; and as she 
grew up manifested so many charms, that in a short 
time she becime noted as the greatest beauty in 
the neighborhood. Her skin was of the most deli- 
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cate tortoise shell, and her paws were smoother than 
velvet. Her whiskers were at least twelve inches 
long, and her eyes had a gentleness quite astonish- 
ing in a cat. The young beauty had many admir- 
ers during the lives of monsieur and inadame ; and 
of course, their number was not diminished, when 
at the age of two years and a half, she was left an 
orphan, and sole heiress to the hereditary property. 
In short, she was considered the greatest match in 
the country, but I sliall only give you a history of 
the two rivals most sanguine of success — the dog 
and the fox. 

Now the dog was a handsome, honest, straight- 
forward, affectionate fellow, " For my part," said 
he, " I do not wonder at my cousin's refusing Bruin, 
the bear, and Gaunt-grim, the wolf; to be sure they 
give themselves great airs, and call themselves 
noble; but what then? Bruin is always in the 
sulks, and Gaunt-grim always in a passion ; a cat 
of any sensibility would lead a miserable life with 
them. As for myself, I am very good-tempered 
when I am not put out ; and I have no fault except 
that of being angry when I am disturbed at my 
meals. I am young and good-looking, fond of play 
and amusement, and ahogether as agreeable a hus- 
band as a cat could find of a summer's day. If 
she maiTJea me, well and -^[ood ; she may have 
her property settled on herself — if not, I shall 
bear her no malice ; and I hope i shan't be too 
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much in love to forget that there are other cats in 
the world." 

With that the dog threw his tail over his back, 
and set off to his mistress with a gay face on the 
matter. 

Now the fox had heard the dog talking thus to 
himself — for he was always peeping about in holes 
and corners, and when the dog was out of sight, ho 
burst out a-laughing. 

" Ho, ho ! my fine fellow," said he, " not so fast 
if yon please ; you've got the fox for a rival, let me 
tell you." 

The fox, as you may well know, is a beast that 
can never do anything without a man«EUvre : and 
as he was generally very lucky in whatever he 
undertook, he did not doubt for a moment, that with 
his cunning, he could out-wit the dog. Reynard 
was aware, that in love one should always, if possi- 
ble, be the first in the field : he therefore resolved to 
get the start of the dog, and arrive at the cat's resi- 
dence before him. But this was no easy matter; 
for though Reynard could run faster than the dc^ 
for a little way, he was no match for him in a jour- 
ney of some distance. 

" However," said Reynard, " these good-natured 
creatures are never very wise ; and I think I know 
already what will make him bait on his way." 

With that the fox trotted pretty fast by a short 
•^ cut in the woods, and getting before the dog, laid 
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himself down by a, hole in the earth, and began to 
howl most pilc;ously. 

The dog hearing the noise, was very much alarm- 
ed ; " See now," said he, " if the poor fox has not 
got himself into some scrape. Those cunning crea- 
tures are always in mischief; thank heaven, it never 
comes into my head to be cunning." Then the 
good-natured animal ran off as hard as he could to 
see what was the matter with the fox. 

"CMi. dear!" cried Reynard, "what shall I do, 
what shall I do ! my poor little sister has gotten into 
this hole, and I can't get her out — she'll certainly be 
smothered." And the fox burst out a howling more 
piteously than before. 

" But, my dear Reynard," quoth the dog, very 
simply, " why don't you go in after your sister ?" 

" Ah ! you may well ask that," said the fox ; " but 
in trying to get in, don't you perceive that I ha j 
sprained my back and can't stir ? Oh dear ! what 
shall I do, if my ptxir little sister gets smothered ?" 

"Pray, don't vex yourself," said the d<^ ; "I'll 
get her out in an instant ;" and with that he forced 
himself with great difficulty into the hole. 

No sooner did the fox see that the dog was fairly 
in, than he rolled a great stone to the mouth of the 
hole, and fitted it so light, that the dog not being 
able to turn round and scratch against it with his 
fore-paws, was made a close prisoner. 

" Ha, ha," cried Reynard, laughing outside ; 
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" amuse yourself with my poor little sister, while I 
go and malte your compliments to Mademoiselle the 
cat." 

With that Reynard set off at an easy pace, never 
troubling himself as to what had become of the poor 
dog. When he arrived in the neighborhood of the 
beautiiul cat's mansion, he resolved to pay a visit to 
a fiiend of his, an old magpie that lived in a tree, 
and was well acquainted with all the news of the 
place. " For," thought Reynard, " I may as well 
know the weak side of my mistress and gel round it 
at once." 

The magpie received the fos with great cordial- 
ity, and inquired what brought him so great a dis- 
tance from home ? 

" Upon my word," said the fox, " nothing ao 
much as the pleasure of seeing your ladyship, and 
hearing those agreeable anecdotes you tell with so 
charming a grace ; but to let you into a secret — be 
sure it don't go farther — " 

" On the word of a magpie," interrupted the bird, 

"Pardon me for doubling you," continued the 
fox, " I should have recollected that a pie was a 
proverb for discretion ; but as I was saying, you 
know her majesty the lioness ?" 

" Surely," said the magpie, bridlinj;. 

" Well, she was pleased to fall in — that is to say — 
In — to — take a caprice to your humble servant, and 
the lion grew so jealous that I thought it best to ij j 
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deomnpi a jealous lion is no joke, let me assure 
your ladyship. But mum's the word." 

So great a piece of news delij^hted the magpie. 
She could not but repay it in kind, by all the news 
in her budget. She lojd the fox all the scandal 
about Bruin and Gaunt-grim, and she then fell to 
work on the poor young cat. She did not spare 
her foibles, you may be quite sure. The fox listened 
with great attention, until he learned enough to 
convince him, that however the magpie exaggerated, 
the oat was very susceptible to flattery, and had a 
great deal of imagination. 

When the magpie had finished, he said, " But it 
must be very unfortunate for you to be banished 
from so magnificent a court as that of the lion." 

" As to that," answered the fox, " 1 consoled my- 
self for my exile, with a present his majesty made 
me on parting, as a reward for my anxiety for his 
honor and domestic tranquiility ; namely, three hairs 
from the fifth leg of the Amoronthologosphorus. 
Only think of that, ma'am !" 

" The what ?" cried the pie, cocking down her 
left ear. 

" The Amoronthologosphorus," 

"La!" said the magpie, " and what is that very 
long word, my dear Reynard ?" 

" The Amoronthologosphorus is a beast that lives 
on the other side of the river Cytinx. It has five 
legs, and on the fifth leg there are three hairs, and 
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whoever has these three hairs caD be young and 
beautiful forever." 

" I wish you could let me see them," said the pie, 
holding out her claw. 

" Woulil thai I could oblige you, madam, but it's 
as much as my life's worth to show them to any but 
the lody I marry. In fact, they only have effect on 
the fair ses, as you may see by myself, whose poor 
person they utterly fail to improve. They are 
therefore intended for a marriage present, and his 
majesty, the lion, thus generously atoned to me for 
relinquishing the regard of his queen. One must 
confess that there was a great deal of delicacy in 
the gift. But you'il be sure not to mention it." 

" A magpie gossip, indeed !" quoth she. 

The fox then wished the magpie good night, and 
retired to a hole to sleep off the fatigues of the day, 
before presenting himself to the beautiful young 
cat. 

The next morning, it was known all over the 
place thit Reynard the fox had been banished from 
court for the favor show n hnn bv her majesty and 
that the lion had hubed his departure with three 
hairs ihit would m ike an\ bod} whom the fot mar 
ried \oung and beiuliful forever '' 

The cit was the first to learn the news and she 
became all cunositv to "iee so intere^tmg a stranger, 
possessed of qunlifications which m the language 
of the day would mike an\ one hipp\ ' She was 
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not long without obtaining her wish. As she was 
tailing a walk in the wood the fox contrived to en- 
counter her. You may be sure that he made his 
best bow ; and flattered the maid with so courtly 
an air, that she saw nothing surprising in the love 
of the lioness. 

Meanwhile, let us see what became of his rival, 
the dog. 

When the dog found himself tlius entrapped, he 
gave himself up for lost. In vain he kicked with 
his hind legs against the stone ; he only succeeded 
in bruising his paws, and at length was forced to 
lie down with his tongue out of his mouth, and 
quite exhausted. " However," said he, after he had 
taken breath, " it won't do to be starved here with- 
out doing my best to escape ; and if I can't get out 
one way, let me see if there is not a hole at the 
other end." Thus saying, his courage, which stood 
him in lieu of cunning, returned ; and he proceeded 
on with the same straight- forward way m which he 
had always conducted himself. At first, the path 
was exceedingly narrow, and he hurt his sides very 
much against the rough stones that projected from 
the earth. But by degrees the way became broader, 
and he now went on with considerable ease to him- ' 
self, till he arrived in a large cavern, where he saw 
an immense griffin sitting on his tail, smoking a huge 
pipe. 

The dog was by no means pleased at meeting 
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SO suddenly a creature that had only to open his 
moulh to swallow him at a morsel ; however, he put 
a bold face on the danger, and, walking respectfully 
up to the griffin, said, " Sir, I should be very much 
obliged to you if you would inform me the way out 
of these holes into ihe upper world." 

The griffin took his pipe out of his mouth, and 
looked al Ihe dog verj' slemly. 

"Ho! wretch!" said he, "how comest thou hi- 
ther ? I suppose thou wantest to steal my treasure ; 
but I know how to treat such vagabonds as you, 
and I shall certainly eat you up !" 

■' You can do ihat, if you choose," said the dc^, 
" but it would be \'erv unhandsome conduct in an 
animal so much bigger than myself For my own 
part, I never attack any dog that is not of equal 
size ; I should be ashamed of myself, if I did : and 
as to your treasure, the character I bear for honesty 
is too well known for such a suspicion." 

" Upon my word," said the griffin, who could not 
help smiling, " you have a singularly free mode of 
expressing yourself! and how, I say, came you 
hither ?" 

Then the dog (who did not know what a lie was) 
told the griffin his whole history : how he had s 
ofi" to pay his court to the cat, and how Reynard 
the fox had entrapped him into the hole. 

When he had finished, the griffin said to him, 
" I see, my iriend, that you know how to speak the 
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tnith, I am in want of just such a servant as you 
will make me ; therefore stay with me, and keep 
watch over my treasure while 1 sleep." 

" Two words to that," said the dc^. " You have 
hurt my feelings very much by suspecting my hon- 
esty; and I would much sooner go back into the 
wood, and be avenged on that scoundrel the fox, 
than serve a master who has so ill an opinion of tne ; 
even if he gave me to keep, much less to take care 
of, all the treasures in the world. I pray you, there- 
fore, to dismiss me, and put me in the right way to 
my cousin the cat." 

" 1 am not a grifiin of many words," answered 
the master of the cavern, "and I ^ve you your 
choice — be my servant, or be my breakfast ; it is 
just the same to me. I give you time to decide 
'till I have smoked out my pipe." 

The poor dog did not take so long to consider. 
" It is true," he thought, " that it is a great misfor- 
tune to live in a cave with a griffin of so unpleasant 
a countenance ; but, probably, if I serve him well 
and faithfully, he'll take pity on me some day, and 
let me go back to the earth, and prove to my cousin 
what a rogue the fox is ; and as to the rest, though 
I would sell my life as dear as I could, it is impos- 
sible to fight a griffin with a mouih of so monstrous a 
size." In short, he decided lo slay wiih the griffin. 

"Shake a paw on it," quoth the grim smoker — 
and the dog shook paws. 
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" And now," said the griffin, " I will tell you what 
you are to do ; look here :" and, moving his tail, 
he showed the dog a great heap of gold and silver, 
in a hole in the ground, that he had covered with 
the folds of his tail ; and also, what the dog thought 
more valuable — a great heap of bones of very tempt- 
ing appearance. 

"Now," said the griffin, " during the day, I caa 
take very good care of these myself; but at night, 
it is very necessary that I should go to sleep ; so 
when I sleep, you must watch over them, instead of 



"Very well," said the dog; "as to the gold and 
silver, I have no objection ; but I would much rather 
you would lock up the bones, for I'm often hungry 
of a night ; and " 

" Hold ynur tongue !" said the griffin. 

" Bui, sir," said the dog, after a short silence, 
"surely nobody ever comes into so retired a situ- 
ation. Who are the thieves, if I may be so bold 
as to ask ?" 

"Know," answered the griffin, "that there are 
a great many serpents in this neighborhood, and 
they are always trying to steal my treasure; and 
if they catch me napping, they, not contented ^vith ' 
the theft, would do their best to sting me to death ; 
so that I am almost worn out for want of sleep." 

"Ah," quoth the dog, who was fond of a good 
night's rest, " I don't envy you your treasure, sir." 
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At night, the griffin, who had a great deal of pene- 
tration, and saw that he might depend on the di^, 
laid down to sleep in another comer of the cave ; 
and the dog, shaking himself well, so as to be quite 
awake, took watch over the treasure. His mouth 
watered exceedingly at the bones, and he could not 
help smelling them now and then; but he said to 
himself, " A bargain's a bargain ; and, since 1 have 
promised to serve the griffin, I must serve him as an 
honest dc^ ought to serve." 

In the middle of the night, he saw a great snake 
creeping in by the side of the cave ; but the dog 
set up so loud a bark, that the griffin awoke, and 
the snake crept away as fast as he could. Then the 
griffin was very much pleased, and gave the dog 
one of the bones to amuse himself with ; and every 
night the dog watched the treasure, and acquitted 
himself so well, that at last not a snake dared to 
make its appearance ; so the griffin enjoyed an ex- 
cellent night's rest. 

The dog now found himself much more comfort- 
able than he expected. The griffin regularly gave 
him one of the bones for supper ; and, pleased with 
his fidelity, made himself as agreeable a master as a 
griffin could do. Still, however, the dog was secretly 
anxious to return to earth ; for, having nothing to do 
during the day but to doze on the ground, he per- 
petually dreamed of his cousin the cat's charms; 
and, in fancy, he gave the rascal Reynard as hearty 
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a worry as a fox may well have the honor of receiv- 
ing from a dc^'s paws. He awoke panting — alas \ 
he could not realize his dreams ! 

One nighl, as he was watching as usual over the 
treaaure, he was greatly surprised to see a beautifu] 
little black-and-white dog enter the cave ; and it 
came fawning to our honest friend, waging its tail 
with pleasure. 

" Ah, little one !" said our dog, (whom, to distin- 
guish, I shall call the watch-dog,) "you had better 
make the best of your way back again. See, there 
is a great griffin asleep in the other comer of the 
and if he awakes, he will either eat you Up, 
or make you his servant, as he has made me." 

" I know what you would tell me," says the little 
dog, " and 1 have come down here to deliver yon. 
The stone is now gone from the mouth of the cave, 
and you have nothing to do hut to go back with me. 
Come, brother, come." 

The dog was very much esicited by this address. 
"Don't ask me, my dear little friend," said he ; "you 
must be aware that 1 should be too happy to escape 
out of this cold cave, and roll on the soft turf once 
more; but, if I leave my master, the gritlin, those vx 
y serpents that are always on the watch, will come '* 
in and steal his treasure — nay, perhaps sting him to 
death." Then the little dog came up to the watch- 
dog, and remonstrated with him, and licked him 
caressingly on both sides of his face ; then taking 
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him by the ear, he endeavored to draw him from 
the treasure — but thfl dog would not stir a step, 
although his heart sorely pressed him. At length, 
the little dog, finding it all in vain, said, " Well, then, 
if I must leave, good bye ; but I have become so 
hungrj- in coming all this way after you, that I wish 
you would give me one of those bones ; they smell 
very pleasantly, and one out of so many could never 
be missed." 

" Alas !" said the watch-dog, with tears in his 
eyes, " how unlucky I am to have eaten up the bone 
my master gave me, otherwise you should have had 
it and welcome. But 1 can't give you one of these, 
because my master has made me promise to watch 
over them all, and I have given my paw on it. I am 
sure a dog of your respectable appearance will say 
nothing further on the subject." 

Then the little dog answered pettishly, "Pooh! 
what nonsense you talk ! surely a great grifRn can't 
miss a little bone fit for me ;" and nesding his nose 
under the walch-dog, he tried forthwith to bring up 
one of the bones. 

On this, the walch-dog grew angry ; and, though 
with much reluctance, he seized the little dog by 
the nape of the neck, and threw him nlf, though I 
without hurting him. Suddenly the little dog changed 
into a monstrous serpent, bigger even than the grif- 
fin himself; and the watch-dog barked with all his 

ight. The griflin arose in a great hurry, and 
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sprang upon him ere he was well awake. I wish 
you could have seen the battle between the grifiin 
and the serpent — how they coiled, and twisted, and 
bit, and darted their liery tongues at each other. 
At length, the serpent got uppermost, and was about 
to plunge his tongue into that part of the griffin 
which is unprotected by scales, when the dog seizing 
him by the tail, bit him so sharply, that he could not 
help turning round to kill his new assailant ; and the 
grifBn, taking advantage of the opportunity, caught 
the serpent by the throat with both claws, and fairly 
strangled him. As soon as the griffin had recover- 
ed from the nervousness of the conflict, he heaped 
all manner of caresses on the dog for saving his life. 
The d<^ told him the whole story ; and the griffin 
then explained, that the dead snake was the king of 
the serpents, who had the power to change himself 
into any shape he pleased. " If he had tempted you," 
said he, " to leave the treasure but for one moment, 
or to have given him any part of it — aye, but a sin- 
gle bone — he would have crushed you in an instant, 
and slung me to death ere I could have waked ; but 
none, no, not the most venomous thing in creation, 
has power to hurt the honest !" 

"That has always been my belief," answered the "l 
dog ; " and now, sir, you had best go to sleep again, 
and leave the rest to me." 

" Nay," answered the griffin, " I have no longer 
need of a servant — for now as the king of the ser- 
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pents is dead, the rest will never molest me. It was 
only to satisfy his avarice that his subjects dared 
to brave the den of the griffin." 

Upon hearing this, the dog was e:iceedingly de- 
lighted; and, raising himself on his hind-paws, he 
be^ed the griffin, most movingly, to let him return 
to earth, to visit his mistress, the cat, and worry 
his rival, the fox, 

" You do not serve an ungrateful master," answer- 
ed the griffin : " you shall return, and 1 will teach 
you all the craft of our race, (which is much craftier 
than the race of that pettifogger, the fox,) so that 
you may be able to cope with your rival." 

"Ah, excuse me!" said the dog, hastily; "I am 
equally obliged to you ; but I fancy honesty is a 
match for cunning any day; and 1 think myself a 
great deal safer in being a dog of honor, than if I 
knew all the tricks in the world." 

"Well," said the griffin, a little piqued at the 
dog's bluntness, " do as you please ; I wish you all 
possible success." 

Then the griffin opened a secret door in the side 
of the cavern, and the dog saw a broad path that 
led at once into the wood. He thanked the griffin 
with all his heart, and, wagging his tail, ran into the 
open moonlight. " Ah, ah. Master Fox !" said he, 
"there's no trap for an honesi dog that has not two 
doors to it, cunning as you think yourself!" 

With that he curled his tail gallantly over his 
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left leg, and set off on a long-trot to the cat's house. 
When he was within sight of it, he stopped to refresh 
himself by a pool of water — and who should be 
there, but our friend the magpie. 

" And what do you want, friend ?" said she, ra- 
ther disdainfuliy, for the dog looked somewhat out 
of case, after all his adventures. 

" I am going tosee my cousin, the cat," answered he. 

"Your cousin?" said the magpie; "don't you 
know she is going to be married to Reynard the 
fox ? This is not a time for her to receive visits 
from a brute like you !" 

These words put the dog in such a passion, that 
he very nearly bit the magpie for her uncivil mode 
of communicating such bad news, However, he 
curbed his temper, and, without answering her, went 
at once to the cat's residence. 

The cat was sitting at the window, and, no sooner 
did the dog see her, than he fairly lost his heart ! 
never had he seen so charming a cat before! He 
advanced, wagging his tail, and with his most insinu- 
ating air ; when the cat, getting up, clapped the 
window in his face — and lo! Reynard the fox ap- 
peared in her stead ! 

" Come out, thou rascal !" said the dog, showing 
his teeth ; " come out — I challenge thee to sin; 
combat ! I have not forgiven thy malice, and thou 
seest that I am no longer shut up in a cave, and 
unable to punish the« for thy wickedness!" 
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" Go home, silly one," answered the fox, sneering ; 
" thou ha8t no business here ; and as for fighling 

thee Biih!" Then the fox left the window, 

and disappeared. But the dog, thoroughly enraged, 
scratched lustily at the door, and made such a noise, 
that presently the cat herself came to the window. 

" How now !" said she, angrily ; " what means all 
this i-udeness? Who are you, and what do you 
want at my house?" 

" Oh, my dear cousin," said the dog, " do not 
speak so severely : know that I have come here on 
purpose to pay you a visit ; and whatever you do, 
let me beseech you not to listen to that villain Rey- 
nard : you have no conception what a rogue he is !" 

" What !" said the cat, blushing, " do you dare to 
abuse your betters in this fashion ? I see you have 
a design on rne ! Go, this instant, or " 

"Enough, mailam," said the dog, proudly, "you 
need not speak twice to me ! Farewell !" 

And he turned away very slowly, and went under 
a tree, where he took up his lodgings for the night. 
But, the next morning, there was an extraordinary 
commotion in the neighborhood. A stranger, of a 
very different style of travelling from that of the dog, 
had arrived at the deiid of the night, and fixed his • 
aI>ode in a large cavern hollowed out of a steep rock. 
The noise he had made in flying through the air, 
was so great, that it had awakened every bird and 
beast in the parish ; and Reynard, whose bad con- 
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science never suffered him to sleep very soundly, 
putting his head out of the window, perceived, to his 
great alarm, that the stranger was nothing less than 
a monstrous griffin. 

Now the griffins are the richest beasts in the 
world, and that la the reason they keep so close 
tinder ground. Whenever it does happen that they 
pay a visit above, it is not a thing to be easily for- 
gotten. 

The magpie was all agitation : what could the 
griffin possibly want there? She resolved to take 
a peep at the cavern ; and accordingly she hopped 
timorously up the rock, and pretended to be picking 
up sticks for her nest. 

" Holloa, ma'am !" cried a very rough voice, and 
she saw the griffin put his head out of the cavern. 
" You are the very lady 1 want to see. You know 
all the best people here — eh ?" 

" All the best company, your lordship, I certainly 
do," answered the magpie, dropping a curtsey. 

Upon this, the griffin walked out ; and, smoking 
his pipe leisurely iu the ojien air, in order to set the 
pie at her ease, he continued — 

"Are there any respectable beasts of good family 
settled in this neighborhood ?" 

" Oh, most elegant society, I assure your lordship,"' 
cried the pie. "1 have lived here myself these ten 
years, and the great heiress, the cat yonder, a lira els 
a vast number of strangers." 
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about heiresses !" said the griffin. " There is only 
one heiress in the world, and that is my daughter." 

" Bless me, haa your lordship a family ? 1 beg 
you a thousand pardons ; but I only saw your own 
equipage Last night, and did not know that you 
brought any one with you." 

" My daughter went first, and was safely lodged 
when I arrived. She did not disturb you, I dare 
say, as I did, for she sails along like a swan ; but 1 
have the gout in my left daw, and that is the reason 
I puff and groan so in taking a journey." 

" Shall I drop in upon Miss Gnfim, and see how 
she is after her journey ?" said the pie, advancing. 

"I thank you, no. I don't intend her to be seen 
while I slay here, it unsettles her, and I am afraid 
of the young beasts running away with her if they 
once heard how handsome she was ; she's the living 
picture of me, but she's monstrous giddy ! Not 
that I care much if she should go off with a beast 
of degree, were I not obliged to pay her portion, 
which is prodigious, and 1 don't like parting with 
money, ma'am, when 1 have once got it. Ho, ho!" 

" You are too witty, my lord. But if you refus- 
ed your consent ?" said the pie, ansious to know the ' 
whole family history of so grand a seigneur 

" I should have to pay tlie dowry all the same. 
!t was left her by her uncle, the dragon. But don't 
let this go any farther." 
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" Your lordship may depend on my secrecy. 
wish your lordship a very good morning." 

Away flew the pie, and she did not stop till she 
got to the cat's house. The cat and the fox were 
at breakiast, and the fox had his paw on his heart. 
"Beautitul scene!" cried the |)ie; the cat colored, 
and bade the pie take a seat. 

Then off went the pie's tongue ; glib, glib, glib, 
chatter, chatter, chatter. She related to ihem the 
whole story of the griffin and his daughter, and a 
great deal more besides, that the griffin had never 
told her. 

The cat listened attentively. Another young 

heiress in the neighborhood might be a formidable 

" But is the grifflness handsome ?" said she. 

" Handsome !" cried the pie ; "Oh I if you could 
have seen the father ! — such a mouth ! — such eyes ! 
— such a complexion ! — and he declares that she's 
the living picture of himself But what do you say, 
Mr. Reynard ? You who have been so much in 
the world, have perhaps seen the young lady." 

" Why, I can't say I have," answered the fox, 
waking from a revery ; " but she must be wonder- 
fully rich. I dare say that fool, the dog, will be 
making up to her." 

" Ah ! by-the-way," said the pie, " what a fuss 
he made at your door yesterday ; why would you 
not admit him, my dear ?" 

" Oh I" said the cat demurely, " Mr. Reynard 
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says that he is a dog of a very had character, quite 
a fortune-hunter ; and hiding a most dangerous dis- 
position to bite under an appearance of good-nature. 
I hope he won't be quarrelsome with you, dear 
Reynard ?" 

" With me ! Oh, the poor wretch, no ! — he might 
bluster a liltle ; but he knows that if I am once 
angry, I'm great at biting ; but one should not boast 
of one's self." 

in the evening Reynard felt a strange desire to 
go and see the griffin smoking bis pipe ; but what 
coulii he do ? There was the dog under the oppo- 
site tree, evidently watching for him, and Reynard 
had no wish to prove his boasted skill at biting. At 
last he had resolved to have recourse to stratagem 
to get rid of the dog. 

A young buck of a rabbit, a sort of provincial 
fop, had looked in upon his cousin the cat, to pay 
her his respects, and Reynard taking him aside, 
said, '* You see that shaltby looking dog under the 
tree. Well, he has behaved very ill to your cousin, 
the cat, and you certainly ought to challenge him — 
forgive my boldness — nothing but respect for your 
character induces me to take so great a liberty; 
you know 1 would chastise the rascal myself, but iWf 
what a scandal it would make! If I were already '"''■ 
married to your cousin it would be a different 
thing. But you know what a siory tl 
magpie would hatch out of it !" 
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The rabbit looked very foolish ; he assured the 
fox that he was no match for the dog ; that to be 
sure he was very fond of his cousin ; but he saw no 
necessity to interfere with her domestic affairs ; and 
in short he tried nil he could to get out of the scrape ; 
but the fox so artfully played on his vanity — so 
earneslly assured him that the dog was the greatest 
coward in the world, and would make an humble 
apology, and so eloquently represented to him the 
glory he would obtain for manifesting so much 
spirit, that at length the rabbit was persuaded to go 
out and give the challenge. 

" I'll be your second," said the fox ; " and the 
great field the other side of the wood two miles 
hence, shall be the place of battle ; there we shall 
be away from observation. You go first, I'll fol- 
low in half-an-hour ; and I say — hark ! in case he 
does accept the challenge, and you feel the least 
afraid 1 11 be m the field and tike it off ) our paws 
with the utmost pleasure Rely on ine mj dear 
sir 

Aivaj went the ribbit The dog was a little as- 
tonished at the Itmentv ol the poor creature but 
on hearing that the fox was to be prestrT wilhngly 
consentei to rep ur to the place of conflict This 
readmees the rabbit did not at all relish He went 
very slo viv to the field and, seeing no fox there, his 
heart m ga e h n and while the dog was putting 
h 'f nose to the ground to try if he could track the 
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coming of the fox, the rabbit slipped into a burrow, 
and left the dog to walk back again. 

Meanwhile the fox was already at the rock. He 
walked very soft-fuotedly, and looked about with 
extreme caution, for he had a vague notion that a 
griffin papa would not be very civil to foxes. 

Now, there were two holes in the rock — one be- 
low, and one above, (an upper-story, and an under ;) 
and while the fnx was peering out, he saw a great 
claw from the upper rock beckoning lo him. 

" Ah, ah !" said the fox, " that must be the young 
griffine.ss!" 

He approached, and a voice said — 

"Charming Mr. Reynard! — do you think you 
could deliver an unfortunate griffinesa from a bar- 
barous confinement in this rock ?" 

"Oh, heaven!" cried the fox, tenderly, "what a 
beautiful voice! and ah, my poor heart, what a lovely 
claw ! Is it possible that I hear the daughter of my 
lord, the great griffin ?" 

" Hush, flatterer ! — not so loud, if you please. My 
father is taking an evening stroll, and is very quick 
of hearing. He has lied me up in the cavern by 
my poor wings, for he is mightily afraid of some 
beasts running away with me. You know 1 have ' 
all my fortune settled on myself." 

"Talk not of fortune," said the fox; "but how 
can I deliver you? Shall I enter, and gnaw the 
cord ?" 
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" Alas !" answered the griffiness, " it is an imioense 
chain I am bound with. However, you may cooie 
in, and talk more at your ease." . 

The fox peeped cautiously all round, and, seeing 
no sign of the griffin, he entered ihe lower cave, and 
stole up stairs to the upper story ; but as he went 
on, he saw immense piles of jewels and gold, and all 
sorts of treasure, so that the old griffin might well 
have laughed at the poor cat being an heiress. The 
fox was greatly pleased at such indisputable signs 
of wealth — and he entered the upper cave, resolved 
to be transported with the charms of the griffiness. 

Tliere was however a great chasm between the 
landing-place and the spot where the young lady 
was chained, and he found it impossible to pass : 
the cavern was very dnrk, but he saw enough of the 
griffiness to perceive that she was the image of her 
father, and the most hideous heiress that the world 

However, he swallowed his disgust, and poured 
forth such a profusion of compliments, that the 
griffiness appeared entirely won. He implored her 
to fly with him the first moment she was unchained. 

"That is impossible," said she — "for my father 
never unchains mc except in his presence, and then ' 
I cannot stir oul of his sight." 

"The wretch!" cried Reynard, "what is to be 
doue ?" 

" Why, there is only one thing I know of," 
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swered ihe grifliness, " which is this : 1 always mdke 
his soup for him ; and if I could mix something in it 
that would put him fast (o sleep, before he had time 
to chain me again, I might step down and carry off 
all the treasure on my back." 

"Charming!" exclaimed Reynard; "what inven- 
tion! what wit! I will get some poppies directly." 

"Alas!" said the grifliness, poppies have no efTect 
upon griffins ; the only thing that can ever put my 
father fast to sleep, is a nice young cat boiled up in 
his soup; it is astonishing what a charm that has 
upon him. But where to get a cat ? It must be 
a maiden cat too." 

Reynard was a little startled at so singular an 
opiate. " But," thought he, " griffins are not like 
the rest of the world, and so rich an heiress is not 
to be won by ordinary means," 

" I do know a cat, a maiden cat," said he, after a 
short pause ; " but I feel a little repugnance at the 
thought of having her boiled in the griffin's soup. 
Would not a dog do as well ?" 

" Ah, base thing !" said the griffiness, appearing to 
weep, " you are in love with the cat, I see it ; go and 
marr}- her, and leave mc to die of grief" 

In vain the fos protested ihat he did not care a 
straw for the cat. Nothing could now appease the 
griffiness but his positive assurance, that come what 
would, poor pusa should be brought to the cave, 
and boiled for the griffin's soup. 
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"But how will ynu get her here?" said the 
grifliness. 

" Ah, leave that to me," said Reynard. " Only 
put a basket out of the window, and draw it up by 
the cord ; the moment it arrives at the window, be 
Bure to clap your claw on Ihe cat at once, for she is 
terribly active." 

" Tush !" answered the heiress, " a pretty griffin- 
ess I should be if 1 did not know how to catch a 
cat!" 

" But thia must be when your father is out," said 
Reynard. 

"Certainly; he takes a stroll every evening at 
sunset." 

" I*t it be to-morrow, then," said Keynard. im- 
patient for the treasure. 

This Iwing arranged, Reynard thought it time to 
decamp. He stole down the etnirs again, and tried 
to filch some of the treasure by the way ; but it was 
too heavy for him to carry ; and he was forced to 
acknowledge to himself, that it was impossible to get 
the treasure without taking the griffiness (whose 
back seemed prodigiously stronjj) into the bargain. 

He returned home to the cat — and when he en- 
tered her house ind saiv how ordinary everything 
looked after the jewels in the griffin's cave, he quite i >-'-»^ 
wondered how he hid e^er thought the cat had the // f 
least pretensioni. lo good looks. 

However he concealed hia wicked design, and 
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his mistress thought he had never appeared so ami- 

" Only guess," said he, " where I have been ! — 
to our new neighbor the griffin — a most charming 
person, thoroughly airable, and ([uite the air of the 
court. As for that silly maiqjie, the griffin saw her 
character at once ; and it was all a hoax about his 
daughter ; he has no daughter at all. You know, 
my dear, hoaxing is a fashionable amusement among 
the great. He says, he has heard of nothing bat 
your beauty ; and, on my tiling him we were going 
to be maixied, he has insisted upon ^ving a great 
ball and a. supper in honor of the event. In fact, 
he is a gallant old fellow, and dying to see you. Of 
course, I was obliged to accept the invitation." 

" You could not do otherwise," said the unsus- 
pecting young creature, who, as I before said, was 
very susceptible to flattery. 

" And only think how delicate his attentions are," 
said the fos. " As he is very badly lodged for a 
beast of his rank, and his treasure takes up the whole 
of the ground -floor, he is forced to give the fete in 
the up])er story ; so he hangs out a basket for his 
guests, and draws them up with his own claw. How 
condescending ! But the great are so amiable !" 

The cat, brought up in seclusion, was all delight 

at the idea of seeing such high life — and the lovers 

talked of nothing else all the nest day. When Rey- 

I ' nard, towards evening, putting his head out of the 
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window, saw his old friend the dog lying as usual, 
and watching him very grimly, "Ah, that hateful 
creature!" he exclaimed, " 1 had quite forgotten him ! 
What is to be done now ? He would make no bones 
of me, if he once saw me set foot out of doors!" 

With that, the fox began to cast in his head how 
he should get rid of his rival ; and at length he re- 
solved on a very notable project. He desired the 
cat lo set out first, and wait for him al a turn in the 
road a httle way off; "For," said he, "if we go 
together, we shall certajnly be insulted by the dog ; 
and he will know that, in the presence of a lady, the 
custom of a beast of fashion will not suffer me to 
avenge the affront ; but, when I am alone, the crea- 
ture is such a coward, that he would not dare say 
his soul's his own. Leave the door open, and I'll 
follow directly." 

The cat's mind was so completely poisoned against 
her cousin, that she implicitly believed this account 
of his character ; and accordingly, with many re- 
commendations to her lover not to sully his dignity 
by getting into any sort of quarrel with the dog, she 
set off first. 

The dog went up to her very humbly, and begged |,i^ 
her lo allow him to say a few words lo her ; but she /j^ 
received him so haughtily, that his spirit was up; 
and he walked back to the tree more than ever en- 
raged against his rival. But what was his joy, when 
he saw the cat had left the door open ! " Now, 
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wretch !" thought he, " you cannot escape me !" So 
he walked briskly in at the back door. He was 
greatly surprised to find Reynard lying down in 
the straw, panting as if his heart would break, and 
rolhng his eyes as in the pangs of death. 

" Ah, friend," said the fox, with a faltering voice, 
" you are avenged ! — my hour is come ! 1 am just 
going to give up the ghost. Put your paw upon 
mine, and say you forgive me." 

Despite his anger, the generous dog could not set 
tooth on a dying foe. 

" You have served me a shabby trick," said he ; 
" ynu have left me to starve in a hole, and you have 
evidently maligned me with my cousin. Certainly 
I meant to be avenged on you ; but if you are really 
dying, that alters the aflair." 

"Oh! — oh!" groaned the fox — "lam past help; 
the poor cat is gone for Doctor Ape, but he'll never 
come in time. What a thing it is to have a bad 
conscience on one's death-bed ! But, wait 'till the 
cat returns, and I'll do you full justice with her before 
I die." 

The good-natured d(^ was much moved at seeing 
his mortal enemy in such a slate, and endeavored, 
as well as he could, to console him, 

" Oh ! — oh !" said the fox, " I am so parched in 
the throat I — I am burning !" and he hung his tongue 
out of his mouth, and rolled his eyes more fearfully 
than ever. 
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" la there no water here 

" Alas, no : yet atay — yes, now I think of it, there 
is some in that little hole in the wall ; but how to 
get at it — it is so high — that I can't, in my poor, 
weak state, climb up to it; and I dare not ask such 
a favor of one I have injured so much." 

" Don't talk of it," said the dog ; " but the hole b 
80 very small, I could not put my nose through it." 

" No ; but if you will just climb up on that stone, 
and thrust your paw into the hole, you can dip it 
into Ihe water, and so cool my poor parched mouth. 
Oh, what a thing it is lohave a bad conscience!" 

The dog sprang upon the atone, and, getting on 
his hind-legs, thrust his fore-paw into the hole ; when 
suddenly, Reynard pulled a string that he had COtl- 
cealed under the straw, and ihe dog found his paw 
caught tighl to the wall in a running noose. 

"Ah, rascal!" said he, turning round; but the 
fox leaped up gaily from the straw, and, fastening 
the string with his teeth to a nail in the other end 
of the wall, walked out, crying, " Good bye, my dear 
friend !" and left the dog on his hind-legs to take care 
of the house ! 

Reynard found the cat waiting for him where he ''y'^ 
had appointed, and they walked lovingly together j ■ 
till they c.ime lo the cave. It was now dark, and 
they saw Ihe basket wailing below ; the fox assisted 
i (he poor cat into i(. " There i.s only room for one," 
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Bftid he, " you must go first !" up rose the basket ; 
the Ibx heard a piteous mew. and no more. 

'■ So much for the griffin's soup," thought he. 

He waited patiently for some time, when the 
grifEness, waving her claw from the window, said 
cheerfully, " All's right, my dear Reynard ; my papa 
has finished his soup and sleeps as sound as a rock ! 
All the noise in the world would not wake him now, 
till he has slept off the boiled cat — which won't be 
these twelve hours. Come and assist me in packing 
up the treasure, I should be sorry to leave a single 
diamond behind." 

"So should I," quoth the fox; "stay, I'll come 
round by the lower hole ; why, the door is shut ! 
pray, beautiful griffioess, open it to thy impatient 
adorer," 

" Alas, my father has hid the key \ I never know 
where he places it, you must come up by the basket ; 
see, I let it down lor you." 

The fox was a little lolh to trust himself in the 
same conveyance that had taken his mistress to be 
boiled ; but the most cautious grow rash when 
money's to be gained ; and avarice can trap even a 
fox. So he put himself as comfortably as he could 
into the basket, and up he went in an instant. It ' 
rested, however, just before it reached the window, 
and the fox felt, with a slight shudder, the claw of the 
grifiiness stroking his back. 

" Oh what a beauttfiil coat," quoth she caressingly. 
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" You are too kind," said the fox, "but 



you can 



feel it more at your leisure when 1 am ODce come up. 
Make haste, I beseech you." 

'■ Oh, what a beautiful bushy tail. Never did I 
feel such a tail!" 



inlireiy at your service, sweet griffios 



"said 



the fox ; " but pray let me in. Why lose an instant ?" 

" No, never did I feel such a tail. No wonder you 
are such a favorite with the ladies." 

" Ah, beloved griffineas, my tail is yours forever, 
but you pinch it a little loo hard." 

Scarcely had he said this when down dropped the 
basket, but not with the fox in it : he found himself 
cauf^ht hy the tail, and dangling halfway down the 
rock, by the help of the verj- same sort of pulley 
wherewith he had snared the dog. I leave you to 
guess his cnnslernation. He yelped out as loud as 
he could, — for it hurls a fox exceedingly to be hang- 
ed by liis tail with his head downwards, — when the 
door of thp rock opened, and out stalked the grifRn 
himself, smoking his pipe, with a vast crowd of all 
the fashionable beasts in the neighborhood. 

"Oho, brother." said the bear, laughing fit to kill 
himself, "who ever saw a fox hanged by the tail 
before ?" in,f^ 

" You'll have need of a physician," quoth Doctor f K- 
Ape. 

" A pretty match ! a griifiness for such a creature 
as you" said the goat strutting by him. 
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The fox grinned with pain and said nothing. But 
that which hurt him most was the compassion of a 
dull fool of a donkey, who assured him with great 
gravitj' that he saw nothing at all to laugh at in hia 
situation ! 

" At all events," said the fox, at last, " cheated, 
gulled, betrayed as I am, 1 have played the same 
trick to the dog. Go and laugh at him, gentle- 
men ; he deserves it as much as I can, 1 assure 
you." 

" Pardon me," said the griffin, taking the pipe out 
of hia mouth, "one never laughs at the honest." 

"And see," said the bear, "here he is!" 

And indeed, the dog had, after much effort, gnaw- 
ed the string in two, and extricated his paw. The 
scent of the fox had enabled him to track his foot- 
steps, and here he arrived, burning for vengeance, 
and finding himself already avenged. 

But his first thought was for his dear cousin. 
" Ah, where is she ?" he cried, movingly; "without 
doubt, that villain Reynard has served her some, 
scurvy trick !" 

" I fear so, indeed, my old friend," answered the 
griffin; " but don't grieve : after all, she was nothing 
You shall marrj- my daughter the grif- i 
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finess, and succeed to all the treasure, aye, 




the bones that you once guarded so faithfully." 
"Talk not to me!" said the faithful dc^: "though 
I want neither your trea- 
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I will ruD over the world, 



sure nor the griffinesa. 

but I will find my dear cousin !" 

" See her ihen I" said the griffin ; and the beautiful 
cat — more beautiful than ever — rushed out of the 
cavern, and threw herself into the dog's paws. 

A pleasant scene this for the fox! He knew 
enough of the female heart to know, that a soft 
tongue may excuse many little infidelities; but, to 
be boiled alive for a griiHn's soup ! No, the ofTence 
was inexpiable ! 

"You understand me, Mr. Reynard?" said the 
griffin. "I have no daughter, and it was me you 
made love to. Knowing what sort of a creature 
a magpie is, I amused myself with hoaxing her — 
the fashionable amusement at court, you know," 

The fox made a mighty struggle, and leaped on 
the ground, leaving his tail behind him. It did not 
grow again in a hurry! 

" See !" said the griffin, as the beasts all laughed 
at the figure Reynard made, running into the wood ; 
"the dog beats the fox with the ladies, after all! 
and, cunning as he is in everything else, the fox is 
the last creature thai should ever tliink of making 
love !" 
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SHOULD like to be a heroine," 
Eaid Fanny Cressy, as she laid 
down an interesting novel. 

" You can be a heroine if you 
like," replied the mother. 

"A heroine, mamma! What 
do you mean ? You know I am 
girl, with white eyes and red 
■a are always beautiful." 
I that you can be a heroine of 
love. Fanny. — but what is much better, you can be 
a heroine of duty. That character you can sustain 
through life, and a heroine of love has but a limited 
perio<l." 

" I think there would be nothing particularly ' 
charming or fascinating in that character," replied 
Fanny ; " a heroine of duty can never be admired 
like a heroine of love." 

" You are mistaken, my child. That character 
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calls forth the deepest admiration. A Teeling such 
as mere beauty with only external charms could 
never inspire. You always admire the truly disin- 
terested and generous, and no one can he a heroine 
of duly who does not possess these traits. You 
admire Jeanie Deans, was not she a heroine of 
duty when she made such noble efforts to save her 
sister's life ?" 

" Oh, that was all romance, I suppose," 
" Not at all. The story of that novel was found- 
ed on fact. There was a Scotch peasant girl, who 
lived near Duinfiies, and earned her daily bread by 
field labor. Her real name was Helen Walker. 
Her father and mother both died, and left her in 
charge with a sister who was much younger than 
herself. She ivorked hard to support her, and took 
the most faithful care of her. Yet she committed 
a crime which would be punished with death, ac- 
cording to the laws of her country, unless it could 
be proved that she had told some one of her offence. 
It would have been very easy for Helen to say that 
her sister had done so. but she would not be guilty 
of falsehood ; and when questioned on ihe trial, ac- 
knowledged that her sister had communicated 
nothing to her on the subject. The consequence ; 
wa^ the unfortunate Hrl was condemned to die 

Helen n n ed a el p o ed her ng aff ct on 
for he I sett ng off o foo f r London to beg her 
fe from government This joiu'ney of more than 
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three hundred miles was rewarded by the pardon of 
her sister. 

" Sir Walter Scott heard her Btory, and admiring 
her devotion to truth, and her exertions for her sis- 
ter, made her the heroine of a novel. Not only 
that — he sought out her grave, and erected a hand- 
some monument over it, setting forth her virtues." 

" Now which would you prefer to have been, 
Jeanie, with her upright character and true disinter- 
estedness, or Effie with all her grace and beauty ?" 

" Jeanie, decidedly. You know I always admir- 
ed her character." 

"Yes, you admired a heroine of duty without 
being aware of it. And you will find many a true 
heroine in that class of life, as well as your own. 
Grace Darling was another, who so nobly braved 
the waves and the storm, to save her fellow crea- 
tures from death. Who could show a braver spirit ? 
You may never find occasion to travel hundreds of 
miles on foot to save the life of a friend, or go out 
in an open boat to rescue those who are perishing 
at sea. But in discharging the duties of life that 
fall to your lot, you may often have occasion for 
that brave spirit called heroism. It is not necessary 
that extraordinary circumstances should occur to I 
develope it. It is often met wilh in every day life, 
— that is, among the middle and lower classes. 
Among the wealthy it is not so often called forth, 
, They .ire dependent upon others for exertion, rather 
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than others upon them ; aod are more accustomed 
to feel that everything must bend to their wishes, 
and not theirs to those around them. I once knew 
a lady who was trained in this way — and in conse- 
quence of it, was always unhappy. She could not 
lose a game at back-gammon without shedding tears. 
Do you think she could ever be a heroine of duty ?" 

" No, mamma, I should think she could never be 
anything but a child." 

"Very few exhibit the character we are diseuas- 
ing, who have not been early disciplined by the ad- 
versities of life. But we have some examples around 
us — and now if you are ready for a ride, we will go 
and see Martha Kane, who is a heroine of duty." 

Mrs, Cressy's early life was a period of much 
privalion and sulfering. She bore it not only v^th 
patience and resignation, but with cheerfulness, for 
she believed that her Heavenly Father had appoint- 
ed her lot. and therefore she had no right to indulge 
a murmuring thought. With this spirit, and a quiet 
sympathy that reached all hearts, she helped to cheer 
and sustain others who were suffering from privation 
and misfortune. This fellow-feeling for all around 
her, none can fully understand who have not them- 
selves been sufferers. 

She associated her children as much as possible i 
in all her pursuits and plea.sures — sometimes taking 
them with her in her visits to the sick, and interest- 
ing them in all works of charity tbat she undertook 
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at home. Some of her worldly friends called her 
fanatical. This did not change her course, for she 
thought it important that all Christian duties should 
be practically inculcated eurly in life, when strong 
and lasting impressions are given, particularly from 
those associated with a parent's influence. To a 
friend who was discussing the subject with her, she 
remarked, " When I train my children to charilable 
duties, I think 1 am only discharging a parent's duty. 
There is no heavier curse denounced in the Bible 
than that against those who do nothing to serve their 
fellow-creatures : ' Depart from me, ye cursed, into 
everlasting fire, prepared for ihe devil and his angels; 
for I was an hungered, and ye gave me no meal ; 
I was thirsty, and ye gave me no drink ; I was a 
stranger, and ye took me not in; naked, and ye 
clothed me not ; sick, and in prison, and ye visited 
me not.' 

" ' Then shall they answer him, saying, Lord, 
when saw we thee an hungered, or athirsl, or a 
stranger, or naked, or sick, or in prison, and did not 
minister unto thee? 

" ' Then shall he answer them, saying, Verily 
1 say unto you. inasmuch as ye have not done it 
to one of the least of these my brethren, ye have 
not di 

" ' And these shall go away into everlasting pun- 
ishment, but the righteous into life eternal.' " 

But, to return to Martha Kane. At the end of 
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their drive, a sudden turn in the road brought Mrs. 
Creasy and Fanny directly upon her residence. 

"How beautiful it is!" exclaimed Fanny; "I 
wonder I never thought so before!" 

" It is some time since you were here," replied 
her mother; "in the mean time you have grown 
a little older, and more observing. And then your 
lessons in drawing have opened a new source of 
pleasure to you, for you now appreciate the pic- 
turesque." 

Picturesque it was indeed. A dilapidated old 
farm-house, situated on the bank of a small river 
in a secluded spot, and overshadowed with trees. 
Nothing in its way could be more attractive. 

As they approached the gate, Martha, who might 
have been twenty-five years of age — a pleasing per- 
son with gentle manners — came out to meet ihem, 
followed by two little children, and carrj'ing the third 

" I am glad to see you, Mrs. Cressy." said she ; 
" since I have had the care of these children, 1 could 
not think of any one 1 wanted lo see so much." 

" I am always glad to come and see you, Martha, 
for I am always sure of meeting a cheerful face 
and a kind greeting. How long have you had your * 
sister's children with you ?" 

■' AhuTit a fortnisht. Soon after the death of 
their mother, their father gave up. You know he 
has been in bad health for some time. He has now 
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gone to his father's, where they will take care of 
him, but they were not able to take the children, 
and I could not have them go to strangers." 

" Do you find the task a burden to you ?" 

" No, not a burden, for they are very good, and 
I love them. But I feel such a responsibility in 
the care of them. I feel as if I wanted some direc- 
tions how to manage them, so that they will all turn 
out well." 

" Secure their affections, Martha ; influence them 
through their reason and a sense of right — always 
improving every opportunity to instil their minds 
with right principle; impress upon them their ac- 
countability to a higher Power, and leave the rest 
to Him who rules over all, and over-rules all for 
good. It is natural that you should feel undue 
ansiety at first ; but let your trust in God regulate 
that. I am glad the poor tittle orphans have fallen 
to such good care." 

" Perhaps some one else might do better for them 
than I shall," replied Martha — " but I shall try my 
best." 

While Mrs. Cressy and Martha were conversing, 
Fanny made some acquaintance with the children — 
^.j speaking a kind word to each, inspiring them with 
a confidence that made them quite communicative, 
and that prompted them to bring forth all their little 
treasures, feeling secure of her sympathy. 

She afterwards repeated her visits, and found 
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pleasure in assisting Martha, by cutting frocks, and 
rendering many Uttie services, which, though trifling 
in themselves, were a great reUef to one who had 
so many cares and duties devolving upon her, with- 
out the means of commanding the assistance she 
required. 

As they left the house, Fanny remarked to her 
mother, — "How disagreeable it must be to Martha 
to live with that idiot brother of her's!" 

" Yes, a great trial indeed. And the care of him 
is equal to that of the three children — for he is very 
obstinate, and cannot be reasoned with. His father 
is obliged to be at his work in the fields, and poor 
Martha has a task to manage him. 

" The discipHne of her life," continued Mrs, Crea- 
sy, " has well fitted her for her arduous duties, [ler 
mother was almost helpless, from paralysis, for seve- 
ral years before her death; arid Martha devoted her- 
self to the care of her, besides filling her place in 
the family. She might have gone into a factory 
and earned a good living for herself as did some 
of her companions; but she said, — 'My parents 
would suffer without me, and it is my duty to stay 
with them,'" 

The next morning was rainy and unpleasant; i 
and Fanny said to herself, — "I think 11! stay at 
home to-day, for it is so disagreeable going out ; and 
besides, it's algebra day — and of all my lessons, I do 
dislike it the most." 
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WhuM) bean was lure, whI vhow aoul vn^ ImtK 
Left hu btlier'B halls fur (be battle-field ^ 
And burs Sur bu firuivol, <lesre«t shielii, 
The taan or a maiden fair aiid joun^. 
That Love's first breath bad rudely wtirng. 



d a beltnl knight, 
A victi>r «tme Troni Ibe bloody ti|jht ; 
And laurel* he'd gained fw his hii^h prond brow. 
Oarved drep and Ihicli with the cinictera bluw I 
And gnld he*iJ gained 'mid tlie war aud strife, 
SUua'd dL-cp with the bluod of human lite. 

LcHd'niiilj Ihc reins of his {iutbful ateed, 
Luvc, liiijw, ami Fame, witli lightning's Kpeed 
Slill urged him on to the lov'd one's bower, 
To lay on its slirine the richest dower 
Of the varrinr'B bride — his blade of iteel I 
And claim the rich boon fur this pruud appeal. 

But tbe fire was gone that its altar lighted, 

His highciit hopes were lost and blighted. 

He had nought afar a Bounding oanie. 

' Ht had march'd oir a//" in his ruad to fame 1 

Ho had grosp'd for gold and reap'd its pridi-, 

WliiUt Deatu WDo'd and won bis fair Angel bride. 



Ten years more — and some youths al play 
Ha^^<haU'd their band in bright amy — 
With their guns, and pluiues. and swords of wood, 
March'd o'er the ground where a grare man stood ; 
With locks too well bleadi'd for the sun of years, 
lli'v were silrer'd with front from remorseful team. 
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Tan yoars more — and a funeral knell, 

Kiuu; its Hildion aol« of life'n broken epell; 

And told to (he living that death must come, 

And lead Ibem all Uiiu (o Jiia aileut hutuo ; 

And tlieir Hope^ and tlieir Ftttue, and tbeir lovea ntujt be, 

All ahrouded alike io Eteniitj' 

For death can add darknctis to glimib'ring night. 
And IliroT ite deep pall o'er life* morning light: 
Will steal Iroin the nuithei the babe al her breast. 
And can humble alike the moxt lordl; crest ; 
Eing, courtier, and beggar, must TJeld at hia oall. 
And the dust of thla eartli, u the ' dual of thom nlL 

TwRS the dirge of a num well ripe in 7ears, 

Whose hig]] prouil life was a death of teara ; 

TwBj the wail of a npirit Uiat wiught but Fame. 

And gathered it^ lioarda an-d ils emptj name. 

But bitter indeed were the fruits of his toil, 

For be'il beggar'd hia heart with the wealth of hi' spoil. 

And hin prayers or bia teare could not bring bade the day, 

Hiat first lur'd him from lave'i purer bliaaes away. 



The games of our youth are the games of our life, 
Either blessing vith love, or erabitteriug with strife ; 
Tk the FCod that la planted that brings forlii the tree, 
The balm of aweet Gilead or Upas may be. 
In life's VAen of flowers, 'tis tlie weed that grows strongest. 
And tbe sting &nm il4 thoni is the wound that lasts longeat ; 
So, evil ou«! rooted in Yuu-th's careless hours, 
Wni sport ils rank glory o'er sweetest of flowers; 
And blight their young bmis with its venonioue brmitL, 
Till they live but in Borrow — and sorrow b death. 
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Ji^ARNIOLA is a district of Austria, 
\ through which the traveller has 
occasion to pass in going from 
Trieste to Vienna. It is cele- 
brated for its picturesque beauty ; 
but still more so for its grotto of 
' Adelsberg. 

Desirous of visiting and exploring this subterra- 
nean cavern, besides seeing some parts of the adja- 
cent countrj', we started from Trieste at day-break ; 
but our conveyance being slow, as is not unusual in 
southern Europe, we did not reach Adelsberg till 
early the succeeding morning, the night being pass- 
ed by us at Prewald, near the mountain in which 
tiie famous grotto is situated. At Prewald we were 
cniiducted to an office where the names of visitors 
;nv registered, and a smalt sum paid by each, appro- 
]if!;it:'d to the repair of the path, which with ex- 
ircnie difficulty has been constructed in the interior 
of llie cavern. Here we were also provided with 
L'ii'des, whose costume, however well adapted to 
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the lower world we were about to explore, gave 
them an unearthly appearance amongst ordinary 
mortals, as it consisted entirely of black oil-skin. 
The effect was heightened by the great torches, 
which they continually waved to and fro, as well 
as by their wild gestures and loud cries in a jargon 
perfectly incomprehensible to us, but which we 
were told was a dialect of Slavonia. 

They each selected one of us to be the exclusive 
object of their care, and proceeded to march beside 
us along the steep and stony path which led to the 
entrance of the grotto. The aperture was in the 
form of an arched gateway. It opened into the 
solid rock, at a considerable height on the side of a 
precipice ; and as we stood upon Ihe platform which 
had been arranged in front, we were called upon to 
remark one of the first wonders of this < 



cave. 

From the elevation on which we were placed, 
we could trace the graceful windings of the Peuka, 
a river of considerable size. Through the distant 
valley we had passed ihe day before, and on the 
mountain's base, it came with its rapid and abundant 
waters glancing in the morning rays ; but there, 
taking an abrupt turn, it rushed towai-ds the cavern, 
and suddenly abandoning the sweet sunshine in 
which it sparkled so gaily, plunged precipitately in- 
to a deep black cavity that yawned to receive it, 
directly below that by which we were ourselves to 
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enter, and there disappeared at once in the profound 

abyss. The singular direction thus given to the 
course of the stream, without any apparent cause, 
is not the only surprising circumstance connected 
with it. We were told, that after being traced to 
some distance within the grotto, it there became 
altogether lost to view, and could nowhere be dis- 
covered returning again to upper earth. How so 
large a body can be absorbed, or in what deep 
abyss it is engulphed, remains unexplained. One 
only solution to the mystery presents hself, but 
it seems rather to heighten than diminish the diffi- 
culty. At a distance of some twenty miles from 
Adelsherg, just where a well-beaten country road 
conducts into the interior, a very surprising object 
appears. A large river suddenly bursts in a very 
extraordinary manner from the ground — not an in- 
fant stream designing to gather strange waters to 
its bosom, and so swell its volume as it flows along, 
but a complete and abundant river, which speedily 
forms a channel for itself, and continues to roll on 
uninterruptedly till it reaches the sea. If this river, 
called the Timavo, is in reality the imprisoned 
Peuka returning impetuously to the light of day, it 
must be supposed that the cavern from which it 
escapes is of an extent that bewilders the imagina- 
tion. 

The opening by which we were to enter was se- 
: cured by a huge iron door, round which at that mo- 





ment was clustered a detachment of Austrian 
troops, who, like ourselves, were about to visit the 
grotto, and stood waiting for their officers, who hud 
not yet arrived from the inn. This was a fortunate 
circumstance, as each man carrieil a torch which 
would enable us to see Ihe cave to singular advan- 
tage. Passing through the midst of them, the bulls 
and bars of the gi'eat gate were withdrawn and 
closed again with a loud noise, which announced 
our separation from the livinq world 

We found ourselves in a small outer cave w hence 
two sombre passages branchel olf lo Ihe right ind 
left. Our guides now seized u^ h\ the Innd in a 
manner which significantly mtnmted thit we were 
no longer to be free agents and when turnmg to 
the left, and plunging with us into the gloom we 
felt our feet giving way on the Uipper^ ground we 
became willing to submit pas'»i\eh to their gmd<ince 
They dragged us quickly on seemingh well ac 
quainted with the' unseen path The last ghmpse 
of daylight disap]>eared ; there was a rush ot d imp 
cold air, over our faces ; an intense darkness closed 
in all around; and our eyes lull of the sun'shine we 
had left, fastened instincti\ ely on the btlle Iwmkhng 
lights of Ihe torches borne before us — our onK stars , 
in that new and terrible nijht For some tmio we 
were hurried on, unable to di<icem an\ th ng 1 11 at 
a given moment, our conductor stopped ind bade us 
look around. We obeyed ; and gradually as we be 
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came accustomed to the profound obscurity, 
was revealed to us indistinctly by the faint torch- 
light, of which it would not be easy to convey any 
ade(iuate conception. We seemed to have entered 
on some vast mysterious realm, where "ancient 
Night," exjieiled from the sunny world, had fixed, 
unmolesled, her eternal dominion. The guides, dis- 
persing themselves far and near, endeavored to give 
us some idea of the immensity of the cavern. Bound- 
less indeed it seemed 1o be in extent and in height ; 
whilst hundreds of feet below us, we could but just 
distinguish the roar of the captive "river, as it fled 
through the gloom — its very voice sounding hollow 
and changed since we last heard it singing in the 
sunshine. 

When the first feeling of wonder and awe had 
passed off, we became lost in admiration of the 
magnificent archileclure of this palace of nature, 
even in the dim twilight by which we looked on it. 
Around us on all sides, and seen more distinctly 
because they were pure white, arose stujiendous pil- 
lars, formed of stalactites, that lowered up into the 
darkness far above our heads, 'till they were lost 
in the vapory clouds that seemed to overhang us. 
Their base was in hke manner altogether hidden 
from us, and it was a marvellous thing to Ihink that 
time alone was the architect of these mighty columns; 
for we could see hanging in all directions little tiny 
stalactites, like new-frozen icicles, each having at 
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its point a bright crystal-drop of that fluid contain- 
ing lime in solution, by which they are formed ; and 
which graduaiiy thickening, is succeeded by another, 
'till, drop by drop, century by century — for assuredly 
■ it is the work of ages — those fairy branches grow to 
be as lofty and massive as the gigantic pillars that 
seem to support the unseen roof Nor were these 
the only ornaments with which the ever-working 
hand of nature had arrayed (his abode of night ; for 
these wonderful stalactiles had taken ever)' species 
of fantastic form — sometimes grand and terrible, 
sometimes beautiful and delicate, as though modelled 
by the sculptor's art; and, combined with (he huge 
masses of rock that arose rugged and menacing 
from the gloom as from a deep dark sea, they pro- 
duced the most marvellous and startling appearances, 
offering to the bewildered eye a succession and va- 
riety of scenes that baffle all description. Where 
we ourselves were placed, strange and mysterious 
shapes were grouped around, and innumerable nar- 
row passages and lofty corridors branched otf in all 
directions into the yet uncsplored regions of this 
most wonderful cave. The road by which we were 
to proceed, crept along among the rocks — now over 
natural, now over artificial arches — and had evi- 
dently been constructed with great difficulty. As 
we advanced — penetrating further into the depths 
of this sombre world, (with the lights which wo began 
tacitly to think so precious,) — our eyes were con- 
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tinually mocked with delusive appearances. On one 
side, we could not bul believe that we were gazing 
down liirough Ihe dim aisles of some great cathedral, 
our imagination perfecting the details of Ihe fretted 
roof and Gothic ornaments; and with the next turn 
the scene would chftoge, and the rocks shape them- 
selves into the perfect likeness of a miniature land- 
scape, with valleys, and hills, and distant cities — 
the sunlight only wanting ; while, again, some open- 
ing corridor would seem to present the symmetricat 
arrangement of a gallery of statues, each standing 
on a snow-white pedestal. 

Of all the forms into which this cavern dew had 
hardened, by far the most beautiful was that named 
" the banner," and which was indeed exactly like a 
flag of spotless white, hanging in light folds, each one 
of which was exquisitely formed, and completed by a 
■ border of yellowish hue. It was strange thus to 
find the minute perfection which characterizes all the 
works of nature displaying itself in these bidden 
realms of darkness. We are accustomed to perceive 
it in the admirable workmanship of every tiny leaf 
or fragile blossom on the earth ; but here, where no 
eye was ever to behold them, the very coloring of 
each one of these little stalactites was correct and " 
beautiful, as though touched by an artist's most deli- | 
cate pencil. When the guide struck on any of the 
pillars with a small stick, it emitted a strange metal- 
lic sound, that was remarkably melodious, and add- 
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ed to the singular effect produced by the various 
murmurs nlready flonting ihrouirh those dismal cham- 
bers. These were caused principally hy the currents 
of air rushing ihroug the numberless passages, and 
also by the peculiar manner in which the intermina- 
ble echoes told u|)on each other from arch to arch 
and rock to rock. The perpetual dropping of water 
throughout the whole vault produced by itself a hol- 
low, ceaseless reverberation, that I know not why, 
caused a shuddering sensation ; indeed it was uo ea- 
sy matter to avoid fancying that this terrific cavern 
was inhabited by unearthly beings. 

After a short time weproceetiedon our way ; but 
It required -ome courage alter the first mile or two, 
to conlmue to peneliate the never-ending depths; 
the path was both difficult and dangerous, and but 
for (he energetic assistance of the guides, who al- 
most carried some of us over the rocks, I think we. 
should have abandoned any attempt at further pro- 
gress. Niiw it led several hundred feet down the 
side of u precipice to the very brink of the river, 
whose roar, gradually swelling on our ear, became 
almost deafening as we approached, and the torch- 
lights touching its wTcath of foam, showed us how it 
dashed itself against the terrible rocks that were its ' 
prison bars ; then toiling up a steep and slippery a 
cent, till we scarce could hear its muriimr, we cross- 
ed it, and passed to the other side by a natural arch 
eighteen feet in length. 
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There are many lateral passages, apparenlly of vast 
extent, but quite unexplored, from their difficulty of 
access ; so that i( is impossible even to form an idea 
of the actual limits of the cave, of which the por- 
tion already known would seem to be but the thres- 
hold. It has been proved that it was known at a 
very early period, by the discovery not long since 
of a large gallery, the walls of which were covered 
with names and inscriptions dating from the year 
1213 down to the conimencemeni of the seventeenth 
century, when, it would appear, the entrance had 
been closed by an earthquake or other subterranean 
convulsion. Numerous fossil bones were found 
within il, and some of animals altogether unknown. 
One lamentable tragedy seemed to have taken place 
here. A skeleton, perfectly entire, and incrusted 
with stalactite, was discovered in a contracted and 
. agonized attitude, with one arm clasped round a pil- 
lar for support. Probably this was some unfortunate 
being whose light had been extinguished by accident, 
and who had wandered (how hopelessly !) lost and 
bewildered, through the interminable labyrinth of hia 
tremendous tomb. 

In a deep pool, in the recesses of a cavern, is found 
that strange fish, the Proteus. This curious creature ' 
was altogether unknown till it was discovered in this 
subterranean abyss ; and from its singular formation 
and habits, has become an object of much interest. 
It is of the genus ajiguinsus, said to be about a foot 
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in length, and perfectly blind, aa though purposely 
created to inhabit those regions where no light can 
ever penetrate. In its natural state it is of a clear 
flesh color, but it changes to a deep violet when ex- 
posed to the air. No period has as yet been put 
to the length of time when it can exist without food, 
though the learned men of France and Germany 
have been unremiding in their endeavors to starve it 
by various scientific exjwriments. 

We came to a res ling- place, where ourpilgrimnge 
was about half accomplislied. in a portion of the 
grotto in size and shape like a large open hall, and 
which had, in fiict, been arranged as such wilh great 
care and ingenuity. The floor was dry. and cover- 
ed with sand; setits were hewn out of the sides; 
a hollow rock formed an excellent music gallery; 
and thus, we were told, it was converted into a ball- 
room at an innual festivil held within the grotto on 
Whitsuntide when it is lighted u\ it an e\] ense tf 
three hundred florins and an isscmbhge ot ix or 
seven hundred person^ g tlher together to hold ihcir 
festivities m lhi<i strange Iocilt> It must hi^e i 
singular effect to hear these \ aults rcsoundrnpi t > the 
lively music and echoing feet of the dinrep% in I 
if the cave IS in leed t! tliL nen'hbjring pcT.nnIr\ 
imagine the work ot demons >r if gnoinc tiic\ 
might well hive hushed to find low hum n follies 
and human \ imties can penctnle even into the 
heart of the earth Whilst we sat there to rest a 
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few minutes, a loud shuffling noise, and a strong 
light, penetrating far and near, announced the ap- 
proach of what really seemed to be an invading ar- 
my of demons ; the whole German troop of soldiers 
came rushing in, waving their torches, and shouting 
in wonder and delight. It was marvellous to see 
what ranges of interminable chambers, of which we 
had not even dreamt, were now revealed to us by 
this partial illuminaiion : and as they passed on, and 
entered one by one the narrow passage which con- 
ducted onwards, the train of lights had exactly the 
appearance of a long fiery serpent winding through 
the cavern depths. We were by this time chilled 
and wearied ; but we persevered in wandering on 
for a considerable way, till we at last reached the 
point where all but the very adventurous must cease 
from further investigation. The last picture which 
here presents itself, is perhaps the most striking of 
ali. 

Emerging from a low narrow corridor, we found 
ourselves in an open space, whose limits were lost 
in vapory gloom; and spread out before us, cra- 
dled by majestic rocks, lay a beautiful little lake, its 
deep pure waters still and peaceful as those over 
which the sunbeams break, and the warm land- 
brcGKcs sweep. A little boat lay floating on its breast, 
in which any enterprising person might cross to the 
other side, and proceed to explore yet farther the 
lysteries of the cave ; but this is very rarely at- 




tempted, for the danger and difficulty are extreme, 
and many dismal stories nre told of travellers who 
have entered the dark vault, and never again heen 
seen, or who have been found dashed to pieces 
amongst the precipices. As for us, we were in no 
condition even to wish for the display of farther 
marvels. We were all much exhausted, as the fa- 
tigue had been verj' great ; and our shoes were so 
entirely destroyed by the sharp stones, that every 
step we took was one of torture to our bruised and 
wounded feet. Our return was therefore slow and 
painful ; and so true it is, that the weakness of the 
mortal frame is a clog to the mind — all our first en- 
thusiasm and excitement were put to flight by our 
bodily suffering, and the very objects we had before 
so much admired, served now only as objects by 
which to calculate our progress towards the upper 
world. We were seized with a great horror too, 
when a rush of wind from a side passage threaten- 
ed to extinguish our lights. The doom of those to 
whom such an accident should occur in this myste- 
rious cave would be inevitable ; for there would 
scarcely be a possibility of their ever finding ih 
way out of its inexlric;ible maze. 

-Great was our joy when there dawned iit 1 
within this terrible night a far-off faintly-twinkling 
ray, which gradually increasing, grew to be the o]>en- 
ing that was to restore us at length to a world of 
light, of beauty, of living flowers, and fragrant winds, 
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ITowc'er, pliould jou in any place, espy 
A rich man listening to the or]>han'8 cry, 

Wlio neither shuts his heart nor door. 

But pities and relioTes the poor; 

A friend wlio parts with half his store, 
His friend to rescue from distress; 

Who ill niir^fonune loves him still the morr, 
And th' other, tho* obUge<1. not love him less : 
A m<Klem lady who detests a rout ; 
A prude without hypocrisy, devout; 
A bisl»i>p free from pride, a jud^ upright; 

A middling poet without spite; 
You'll find me there or thereabout. 
I'm scarcely ever to bo seen at court. 
And in the city only now and tlien; 

1'he desert i« my surest port, 

And there with pl<?asure I resort, 
Unknown to vice, and far from men." 
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"Yolu- schemes are settled m so true a light," 
Sav Kkihtatiox, "that I make no doubt 
You'll both, if stray 'd, be soon found out 

With me the case is different, quite; 
Researches, tokens, all are vain. 

Be cautious how you trust me out of sight; 
For when once lost, I'm never found agaia" 
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